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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conse- 

qwence of the appointment of Dr. Carpenter to the Regis- 

trarship of this University, the office of EXAMINER in 
PHYSTOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY is vacant. 

The Election to this office will take place on WepNespay, the 
9th Jory next ; and Candidates must their names to the 
Registrar on or before the 2nd July. 

By order of the Senate, 
Barlington House, WM. B. CARPENTER, M.D. 
May 28, 1856. Registrar. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The Next MEETING will 
be held at CHELTENHAM, commencing on August 6, 1856, under 
the Presidency of Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
The Reception Room will be in the Rotunda, Montpellier. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
preseatat the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.B.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
orto Captain Robertson, Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S.,and J. 
West Hugall, Esq., Local Secretaries, Cheltenham. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Oprn. Admission (from Eight till Seven 
o'clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 

















RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCTENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, will be 
Opened on MONDAY, the 9th inst., and continue Open daily from 
Ten to Six. Admissionls. Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


PASITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
isNOW OPEN from a a.M. until dusk. Admittance |s. 
LFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ; peas 


PRE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 53, PA> ALAR, 
near St. James’s Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. 
Admission ls. Season Tickets 5s. each. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN FREE- 
HAND AND MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Notice is 
hereby given, that Examinations in Free-hand and Mechanical 
Drawing will be held by the Department of Science and Art, at 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall,in JULY next. The Examina- 
tions are not limited to Students in the Schools of Art, but are 
open to all who intimate, on or before Ist July, by letter to the 
Registrar, their desire to be examined, and produce satisfactory 
‘Specimens of their proficiency at the day of examination, which 
will be hereafter announced. Prizes of Instruments and Certifi- 
ates will be granted to all who pass the requisite examination. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


(BYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT FOUN- 
TAINS.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company beg 
to announce that WEDNESDAY, the 18th of JUNE, has been 
7 for the opening of the GREAT FOUNTAINS. On this day 
v i take place the First Public Display of the whole system of 

aterworks, comprising (in addition to the Fountains already in 
action) the Water Temples, the Cascades, the Two Large Water- 
falls, and the Fountains of the Grand Lower Basins. 

On this occasion Admission will be limited to holders of One 
Guinea (Pink) and Two Guinea (Yellow) Season Tickets, and to 
yom Uso ated Guinea. 

erable Tickets (Blue) will not be available on thi '° 
See the date specified on the face of these Tickets. ne 
The Doors of the Palace and Park will be opened at Twelve. 


Military Bands wil i i iti 
d@eCenseny. will be in attendance, in addition to the Band 














‘der, 


By or 
Crystal Palace, June 5, 1856. 








G. GROVE, Secretary. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
CANON ROW, WESTMINSTER. 
On MONDAY next, JUNE 9th, a Lecture will be delivered at 


the Rooms of the Museum, ON ORNAM vVORK 
} N ORNAMENT! 
by WILLIAM BURGES, Esq. ee 


Hour of adi i , - 
Bight kama Seven o'clock. The Chair to be taken at 


Cards may be had at the Museum. 


GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
HENRY CLUTTON, Hon. Secretary. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The SEVENTH 


ANNUAL PUBLICATION is now Ready for Members who 


Tune 6, 1856. 








Tue VALUABLE PorTION of THE RARE AND Curntous LIBRARY OF 
A WELL-KNowN Eminent CoLLecTor. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


VILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 16th day of 
JUNE, 1856, and Three following Days, at One o’clock precisely, 
a Valuable Portion of the RARE AND CURIOUS LIBRARY of 
a Well-known Eminent Collector, residing in Scotland, particu- 
larly rich in Works relating to America, Early Voyages and 
Travels, Old English Poetry, Black Letter Divinity, Books respect- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland, Specimens of Printing, by Caxton, 
Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson. &c., with a Few Im- 
portant Manuscripts and Autograph Lett+rs, including Sir 
Edward Herbert’s Autograph Unpublished C ies of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Expedition to the Isle of Re, with Altera- 
tions and Corrections in the Handwriting of Charles II; a Letter 
of Sir Walter Ralegh; unpublished Poem by Sir Walter Scott ; 
Sterne’s Autobiography, &c 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Calalogues had; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





This day, 
ARON DE BAZANCOURTS HISTORY 
OF THE WAR. Translated from the French. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 








This day, 


DVENTURES OF A SUMMER EVE. 
A Poem in Six Books. By WILLIAM G. T. BARTER. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





SECOND EDITION. 

Large Edition, with 281 Tunes, full score, price 18s., cloth boards, 
Small Edition, with melody, 4s, 6d. 

HE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE BOOK. 


By WILLIAM JOHN BLEW, M.A., and HENRY JOHN 
GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 


London: Rivingtons. 





A VatvaBLe CoLLecTION or Very Cuoice Roman ConscLar AND 
Impertay Corns. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand. on FRIDAY, the 20th 
of June, 1856, and Two following days, at One o’clock precisely, a 
very Valuable Collection of ROMAN CONSULAR AND IMPE- 
RIAL COINS, in GOLD, SILVER,and COPPER ; also some very 
fine CONTORNIATI and SPINTRIATI, the property of a Gentle- 
man leaving England. The collection contains many coins of 
the highest rarity and in the finest possible condition, having been 
formed with inuch judgment, regardless of cost. 
May be viewed Two days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


URREY ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
at CROYDOY, on THURSDAY, the 12th of June, 1856. Sir 
Wriuu1am G, Aytron Joitirre, Bart., M.P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. : 

The Meeting will be held in the School-room of the Girls’ 

Tadustrial School, adjoining the Palace. 

The chair will be taken at Eleven o’clock. 

The Business of the Meeting will commence by the reading of 
the Annual Report of the Council and the Balance Sheet, also the 
Election of Office- bearers for the ensuing year, &c. 

At Twelve o'clock the following papers will be read :— 

1, An Architectural Notice of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
Croydon, founded by John Whitgift, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. By W. Perir Grirritu, Esq.,F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 

- On the Monuments in Croydon Church. By Epwarp 
Wrestatt, Esq. 

3. On the Derivation and Meaning of the word ‘ Coldharbour,’ 
as applied to various localities in Surrey and elsewhere. 
By Curnsert W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.S. 

. On the Antiquities of Streatham. By the Rev. Watter 
Fre.p, M.A., F.S.A. 

5. On the Monumental Brasses of Surrey, especially those in 
the vicinity of Croydon; being a continuation of the 
paper commenced at the Guildford Meeting in 1855. By 
the Rev. Cuarers Bourett, M.A., Hon. Member. 

6. Some Passages in the life of Archbishop Laud. By Joun 
Wickuam Frower, Esq. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Members and their Friends 
are invited to visit the Old Palace, the Church, and Whitgift’s 
Hospital: also Beddington Church and Hall. 

An Exhibition of Antiquities and Works of Art will be formed, 
contributions to which are particularly requested. It is desirable 
that articles lent for this purpose should be sent not later than 
Tuesday, the 10th instant, addressed to the care of S. Lee Rymer, 
Esq.,52, North End, Croydon. 

There will be a Dinner, at which Ladies will be present, at the 
Greyhound Hotel, at half-past Six. Tickets, price 3s. 6d., to be 
had of the Honorary Secretary, or of the Local Hon. Secretaries, 
W. 8S. Masrerman, Esq.,and S. Lez Rymer, Esq. Early applica- 
tion for Tickets is most particularly requested, and none can be 
guaranteed after Tuesday the 10th. 

GEO. BISH WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 

6, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 2nd June, 1856. 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—Mr. W. AtLrorpD 
LLOYD announces that his AQUARIUM Business is now 
removed from St. John Street Road to specially arranged and 
more commodious Premises, Nos. 19 and 20, Portland Road, 
Regent’s Park, London, and that his future stock of LIVING 
MARINE ANIMALS and SEA-WEEDS will be much more varied 
and extensive than heretofore. <A detailed List is ready, and may 
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Messrs. Saunders and Woolcott,as used by the Zoological Society 
of London. 


+ ie AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 

WATER.—Living Marine Animals, Sea- Weeds, Sea- Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, Specific Gravity Tests, Valisneria, and every other 
requisite, both for Marine and Freshwater Aquaria, ON SALE. 
—A large and choice stock of MOUNTED SEA-WEEDS, Z0O- 
PHYTES, and FERNS for the Herbarium. 

W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, removed from St. John Street Road. 








ee Paid the Subscription for 1855, viz.:— 
Meme Wood Engravings from the FRESCOES OF GIOTTO, in 
2. Non Arena Chapel. Nos. 23—26. 
mn of SCULPTURE IN IVORY, 4to, containing:— 
flan co eey Wyatt’s Lecture of June 29th, and Mr. Old- 
i ~*s Catalogue of the Facsimiles of Ancient Ivory Carvings 
z ~ Society's collection, with Nine Photographs, by-J. A. 
= ames a Cover designed by Mr. D. Wyatt. 
4 ‘acsimiles may be seen at the Office, and are sold 
Classes, to Members and the Public. ; og 


* ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, £1 Is. 


BOTANIC GARDENS, EDINBURGH. 


ABINE and FRESHWATER AQUARIA. 
—SANDERS AND WOOLCOTT, 54, DOUGHTY STREET, 
FOUNDLING, LONDON, Manufacturers of the Glass Tanks in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park; in the Royal Zoological 
Gardens, Dublin; Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh ; the Conservatory 
of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chiswick; and various 
Museums throughout the kingdom, have constantly on hand, 

in operation, GLASS TANKS, of all sizes, for the Marine 
and Freshwater see These Tanks can be safely.forwarded 
to all parts, and Lists of Prices may be had on application to the 





4, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


be had on application. Sole Agent for the celebrated Tanks of 


GREEK TRAGEDY. 
Post Svo, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
GAMEMNON THE KING. From the 
Greek of #schylus. By WILLIAM BLEW, M.A. 
London: Longman and Co. 





Price 2s., post free, 


HE YOUNG POETS ASSISTANT. 
A Few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. By an OLD 
REVIEWER. 

* The Old Reviewer's experience will be invaluable to the young 
Poet, it kindles hope and breathes encouragement.’’—Lonpon 
JOURNAL. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


On July Ist. will be published, in foolscap Svo, Part I., price 6d., 
to be completed in Twelve Parts, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF FEMALE BIO- 


GRAPHY ; consisting of Sketches of all Women who have 
been distinguished by Great Talents, Strength of Character, Piety, 
Benevolence, or Moral Virtue of any kind ; forming a Complete 
Record of Womanly Excellence or Ability. Ediied by H. G. 
ADAMS. 

London : Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 








Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 
SSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. By 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, M.A., Professor of 

Logic and Metaphyics, New College, Edinburgh. 

ConTENTS:— 
I. LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNITZ. 
Il. HAMILTON AND REID: THEORY OF PERCEP- 
= 


ION. 
III. SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS: THEORY OF CAUSATION. 
IV. THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM: A DISQUISITION ON 
OUR IGNORANCE OF THE INFINITE. 
V. THE METAPHYSICS OF AUGUSTINIANISM. 
VI. FERRIER’S THEORY OF KNOWING AND BEING. 
VII. THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASS-ROOM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


CLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE, Price 

4 1s. 6d., contains:—Ruskin’s Modern Painters—M‘Cosh, 
Special Ends in Creation—Life in Brazil—A Sea-side Holiday— 
Spiritual Despotism —Aird’s Poems—Hupfeld on the Psalms— 
Moore’s Memoir and Journal—Raikes’s Diary—Notices of Recent 
Publications—Review of Occurrences of the Month, &c. &c. 1 
London: Ward and Co. j 











On the Ist of June, 1856, price One Shilling, Ht | 


hase PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, | 


No. 180, containing the i 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. it 
Contents :—Illegal Weights—The Adulteration of Food and | 
Drugs—Testimonial to Dr. Hassall—Remarks on Palmer’s Trial 
—Conversazione—Fifreenth Anniversary of the Pharmaceutical 
Society—Report of the Council—Council and Auditors for the 
ensuing Year—Chemistry in its Relation to other Sciences—The 
Useful Products of the Graminacee—Latest from the Crimea— 
Purification of Water supplied to Towns, &c.—The Mercury of i 
New Almaden, California—Conditions of Success and Causes of | 
Failure in Photography—Employment of Hyposulphite of Soda 
in Analytical Chemistry—On the Prevention of the Oxidation of 
Metals—Sheep Ointment—Wills v. Towers. 
Volume XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volume, price 12s. 6d, each. q 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
q) OURBAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
FOR JUNE. ; 
ConTENTS. * 


1. REPORT OF ANNIVERSARY MEETING. _ Ze 
2. MR. GLYDE ON THE LOCALITIES OF CRIME IN 


SUFFOLK. ¢ 
3. COLONEL SYKES ON THE EXTERNAL COMMBRCE 
OF INDIA, ~ é 
4, MR. PARE ON EQUITABLE VILLAGES IN sarees. 
5. MR. GILBART ON THE CURRENCY OF SCOTLAND. 3 
6. DR. MAL! ON THE INFLUENCE OF RY ~ 
LIFE ON HEALTH OF THE OPERATIVE, 
7. MISCE: ited 



































above address, where also the Tanks may be seen. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Stra 
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WORK BY THE LATE LORD COCKBURN. 





Just published, in One Vol. demy 8vo, (uniform with the “ Life of Lord Jeffrey”), and with Portrait after Raeburn, price 14s. 


MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME. 


By HENRY COCKBURN, 
Late one of the Senators of the College of Justice, and Author of the “ Life of Lord Jeffrey.” 





EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. 


LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


And all Booksellers, 





In a few days will be published, with 22 Coloured Plates, 400 Figures, price 10s. 6d, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, 


AND 


CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER 


LINDSAY, M.D. 


Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 





Just Published, royal 4to. Part IT. 


FLORA OF 


TASMANTA. 


‘BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.B.S. 


With 20 Plates. 





£1 11s, 6d, Coloured; £1 1s. Plain. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





PROFESSOR CREASY'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 28s. 


ISTORY Of THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO 

THE PRESENT TIME. 
History at Universty College, London. 

“ Ofal the histories of the Turks which the present war has 
produced, this is by far the best. Professor Creasy has brought to 
his tesk a mind more trained to historical investigation, and rising 
higher in the elevated style looked for in an historian.”—Sprc- 
TATOR. 

London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





THE NEW Noy EL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TREVELYAN, ine 
“MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE 
Now ready at all the librar‘es, in 3 a 


HE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. 
By the Author of ** Marriage in High Life,” ‘‘ Trevelyan.” 
“It is written in a gentle, touching style, which has a peculiar 
charm of itsown. We prefer it to any work we have seen by the 
same euthoress.”—ATHEN ZUM. 
“ The story is, indeed, a very interesting one. The characters 
are well drawn, and the narrative is animated and effective.”— 
Morninc Post. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Strect. 





THE NEW ROMANCE BY MR. ARCHIBALD BOYD. 
Now ready at all the libraries, in 3 vols. 


HE CROWN WARD. A Story of the 
Days of King James I. By ARCHIBALD BOYD. Author 
of “‘ The Duchess,” and “‘ The Cardinal.” 

“It is exhilarating to read a romance which; without servilely 
imitating Scott, represents that free and buoy ant spirit of adv: n- 
ture which is the charm of his narratives. Itis in constant and 
sustained adventure that Mr. Boyd makes good a claim to be 
classed with Scott. The artistic talent would alone entitle it to 
commendation were the results less successful than they are.”— 

‘BESS. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the libraries, Second Edition, in3 vols. 


LARA; or, SLAVE LIFE in EUROPE. 
With a Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
“It is an original, varied, and spirited rs aed conceived, 
artfully constructed, pleasant y to'd "—Lzap: 
“One of ‘he must masterly and deligh' ful works of fiction with 
which we «re acquainted.”  Mornixe Post. 
“ All the world will want to read this work."—Attas. 
London, Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 


How TO PRINT and WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


& Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
PoiSessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books 
inténded for General Circulation or Private Distribution. sent, 
Post free, to orders i twelve stamps. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Condnit Street. 


By Professor CREASY, Professor of |" 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


a, 
PERVERSION; or, The Causes and 


CONSEQUENCES OF INFIDELITY. A Tale for the Times. 
In 3 vols. 


“The tale is designed to illustrate some of the phases of modern 
infidelity, and in the various characters introduced it is shown 
how infidelity is developed. The description of te college life of 
Archer, and of the influence by which he was led to become an 
avowed infidel, is full of instruction and warning. ‘There are 
entertaining scencs of life at school, in barracks, at college, among 
the Mormons, and in what is called the religious world. It really 
deserves to be called ‘‘A Tale for the Times,” and is the ablest 
novel that has appeared for many a day.”—Lirerary Gazerre. 

“ Perversion’ is powerful as a composition. There is a good 
deal of matter derived from an observation of s ciety, and an 
interest in the questions of the day; there is a knowledge of life, 
especially as it exists in schools, the universities, the parish, and 
the classes connected with education and religion. The thoughts 
of the writer are well presented, with the power of unconscious 
mastery which his training gives to the scholar; an unflagging 
energy sustains the writer from first to last.’ "SPECTATOR. 

“This work is extremely clever. It is intended to show the 
different phases that infidelity assumes, and to trace the practical 
result in their different social manifestations. The book is well 
and temperately written. The story has a touching interest, 
which lingers with the rea“er after he has closed the book. There 
is no attempt at eloquence or fine writing; the style is rigidly 
simple but firm and strong.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


2, 
LEONORA. By the Hon. Mrs. Maberly. 


“In the story Mrs. Maberly has described the career of an 
ambitious, beautiful, but unprincipled woman. Many of the 
scenes are drawn with great skill, and lively sketches of fashion- 
ab.e life are introduced.”—- Literary Gazette. 

“ Mrs. Maberly does know something of the society she under- 
takes to depict. Her pictures appear to be correct: there is an 
air of truthfulness about them. Her characters individuals, not 
abstractions. Leonora, the heroine, is drawn with more than 
usual power.”—Criric. 

“Leonora is an astounding character—a Lucrezia Borgia 
without the poisoning. The story is told with a fearful amount 
of fascination.” —Disparcu. 


3. 
BEYMINSTRE. By the Author of 

“ Lena,” “ King’s Cope,” &c. 3 vols. 

“We have still some good novel writers left, and among them 
is the author of Reyminstre. The cordu t of the story ise cel- 
lnt. M-ny of the subordinate parts are highly comic ; an air of 
nature and life breathes threugh the whole. It is a woik of 
unusual merit.”—Saturpday Review. 

“ There are admirabie points in this novel, and great breadth 
of humour in the comic scehes. Beyminstre is beyond all com- 
parison the best mone 3 ys the bmg Aad News. 

“The ae possesses originality, 
the dialogue a sient ‘deal of spirit sha eliness, and the interest 
is maintained to the end.”- Sun. 

“ There is not a dull page in the book.”Grozz. 


London : SustH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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Messrs. DHlachtoood and Sng 
PUBLICATIONS, 





BOTHWELL: A Poem. By y,z 


AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of “Lays of Scottish 
Cavaliers,” &c. [To be publaheu at 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND MAGE 


NATIVE. By Professor WILSON. In conti 
the collected edition of his Works, Edited th Pro 
FERRIER. Poker 


MISS STRICKLAND’S em OF 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. Vols, I, bY, oo 
10s. 6d. each. The Sixth Volume is in the Pr 


THE SKETCHER. By the Re, 


JOHN EAGLES, A.M., Oxon. Originally publis 
* Blackwood’s Magazine. ’ [To be be published my ty 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN amp 


VENETIAN DOMINATION, a.v. 1453-1891, by 
GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., Athens. 10s, 64, 


INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIc: 
The Theory of Knowing and Being. By J. F. FERRIBR 
A.B., Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Polities 
Economy at St. Andrews. The Becond Edition, pric 
10s 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Pn. 


fessor WILSON. Edited by Professor FERRIER, 4 
vols., price 24s, 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
UNDER OMER PASHA, With Illustrations, “10s t 


By the same Author. 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE 
BLACK SEA. 16s. 


MINNESOTA AND THE FAR 
WEST. 12s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 


OF SEBASTOPOL, written in the Camp. By Liat. 
Col. HAMLEY. With Coloured Illustrations. as, 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HI 


TORY OF EUROPE, from the French Revolution 
the Battle of Waterloo. ‘Librar Edition, 14 yols. 1, 
£10 10s, Also in 20 vols., crown 8vo, price £6, 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. Vols, I. to V., price 15s. each. 


LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL 


BOROUGH, with some account of his Cotemporaris. 
By Sir A. ’ ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. A new Eéitio. 
With Maps and Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE. 


By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.BS., &c., am Aig 
fessor NICHOL. Constructed by A. KEITH JOHN 
STON, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” On 4 Sheets, 
beautifully printed in Colours, price 63s.; or in Cloth 
Case, 70s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By 4 


KEITH JOHNSTON. A new and enlarged edition, 
Imperial folio, price £12 12s., half- pent i mo 


2 a fon bap 
ELEMENTARY pomaee..... By 


G, F.R.S.E, In crown 8v0. 
EDWARD SAN Co be publishe din Jems. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDES. 
By CHARLES MINTOSH. 2 vols. Large 8r0, pate 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHE- 


MISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 2 Vols, 
with Engravings on Wood, lls. 6d. 





45 Guonce Sezer, EDIIBURCH; 
37 Parzenostze Row, Lowpon. 
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CATALOGUES 


OF THE 








ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








I. VERTEBRATA. 
List of Mammalia, By Dr. J. B.GRAY,FRS,, &. 1843. 


. 9s, 6d. 
aan of the Mammalia, By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., &e. 
Part 1. Cetacea. 12mo, 1850, 4s. with Plates. 
Part 2, Seals. 12mo. 1950, 1s. 6d with Woodcuts. 
Part 3. Hoofed Quadrupeds. Section |, (Ugulata furci- 
peda), 12mo, 1852. With Plates of Genera, 12s. 
This work contains the description of the genera and 
species, and figures of the chief characters of the genera. 
List of Mammalia and Birds of Nepaul, presented by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq., to the British Museum. By Dr. J. E. 
GRAY, andG.R.GRAY. 12mo, 1846. 2s. 
list of Genera of Birds. By G. R.GRAY, F.LS, 12mo, 
1955, 4s. 
List of Birds, By G. R. GRAY, F.LS., &c. 
Part 1. Raptorial, Edition 1, 1844; edtion 2, 1848, 3s, 
Part 2. Passeres. Section I. Fissirosttes. 1848, 2s, 
Part 3, Gallinee, Gralla and Anseres, 1844, 2s. (Out 
of Print.) 
Part 4. Columbide, 1856. 1s, 9d. 
Part 5, Ramphastide. 1855. 6d. 
list of British Birds, By G. R. GRAY, F.LS., &e. 12mo. 
1950, 4s. 
List of the Eggs of British Birds, By G, R. GRAY, F.LS., 
fe. 12mo, 1852. 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Reptiles. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S, V.-P.ZS., 
&. 


Part 1. Tortoises, Crocodiles, and Amphishenians. 
1844, 1s. 
Part 2. Lizards, 1845. 3s. 6d. 
Part 3, Snakes (Crotalide, Viperide, Hydride, and 
Boide). 12mo. 1849, 2s, 6d. 
Catalogue of Shield Reptiles. 
Part 1. Testudinata, to, 
Catdlogue of Amphibia. 
VeP.Z8. 
Part 2. Ratrachia Gradientia. 12mo. 1850, 2s, 6d, 


wr, 


1855. £1 10s. 
By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.BS., 


Catalogue of Hymenopterous Insects. By F. SMITH, M.E.S. 


Part 1, Andrenide, &c. 12mo, 1853, 6s. with 
Plates. 

Part 2. Apide. 1854, 63, with Plates. 

Part 3. Mutillide and Pompilide. 1855. 6s. with 


Plates. 

Catalogue of British Ichneumonide. By THOMAS DE- 
VIGNES. 1856. 

Catalogue of the British Hymenoptera. By F, SMITH, 
M.ES, 

Part 1. Apide. 12mo. 1855. 6s. 

List of British Aculeate Hymenoptera; with Synonyma, and 
the description of some new species. By F, SMITH. 
1851, 2s. 

Catalogue of Dipterous Insects, By F. WALKER, F.LS, 

Part 1. 12mo, 1848. 3s, 6d, 

Part 2, 1849. 3s. 6d. 

Part 3, 1849. 3s. 

Part 4. 1849. 6s, 

Part 5. Supplement I. 1854, 4s. 6d. 
Part 6. Supplement IT, 1854. 3s. 
Part 7. Supplement III, 1855. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Homopterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.L.S. 

With Plates. 

Part 1. 12mo, 1850, 3s. 6d, 

Part 2. 1850. 5s. 

Part 3. 1851. 3s. 6d. 

Part 4. 1852. 4s. 

Catalogue of Neuropterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.L.S. 

Part 1. 12mo, 1852. 2s, 6d, 

Part 2. 1853, 3s, 6d, 

Part 3. 1853, 1s. 6d. 

Part 4, 1853. 1s, 

Catalogue of Hemipterous Insects, By. W. S. DALLAS, 

F.LS., &c. with Plates, 
Part 1,12mo, 1851. 7s. 
Part 2. 1852. 4s. 
The Catalogues of Hymenopterous, Dipterous, Homopte- 





with Plates of the Skulls and Teeth. 
Catalogue of Fish. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S,, V.-P.Z.S. 
Part 1. Cartilaginous Fish. 12mo, 1851. 3s. with 
two Plates, 
These Catalogues of Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fish, contain 
the characters of all the genera and species at presentknown; 
the latter are illustrated with figures of the genera. 


Catalogue of Fish, collected and described by L. T.GRONOW. | 


12mo, 1854. 3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Lophobranchiate Fish. By Dr. J. J. KAUP. 1856. 

list of British Fish; with Synonyma. By A. WHITE, 
PLS. &. 12mo. 1851. 3s. 

list of Osteological Specimens. By Dr. J. E.GRAY, F.R.S., 
&, and G, R. GRAY, F.L.S. 12mo, 1847. 2s. 


II, ANNULOSA. 
Catalogue of Lepidoptera. By G. R. GRAY, F.L.S. 
Part I. Papilionide, with coloured figures of the new 
species, £15s. 4to. 1952. ; 
list of Lepidopterous Insects. By E. DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S. 
Part 1. Papilionide,&c, 12mo, 1844, 2s,6d. (Out 
of Print.) 
Part 2. Erycinide, &c. 12mo. 1847. 9d. 
Part 3. Appendix to Papilionide, Erycinide, &c. 1848, 


9d. 
list of Lepidopterous Insects, with descriptions of new 
species. By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S. 
Part 1. Lepidoptera Heterocera. 12mo. 1854. 4s. 
Part 2. 1854, 4s, Part 5. 1855. 4to. 
Part 3. 1855. 3s, Part 6. 1855. 3s, 

? Part 4. 1855. 3s, Part 7. 1856. 4s. 6d 
list of British Lepidoptera; with Synonyma. By J. F, 
STEPHENS, F.LS., and H, T. STAINTON, M.E.S, 

Part 1. 12mo, Edition 2, 1856. 2s. 
Part 2. 1852. 2s, Part 3. 1853. 9d. 
Part 4. 1854, 3s, 

list of Hymenopterous Insects, By F. WALKER, F.L.S, 
Part 1. Chaleidide, 12mo, 1846, 1s. 6d. 
Part 2. Additions to Chalcidide. 1848. 2s. 


rous, and Hemipterous Insects contain the description of 

| the species in the Museum which appeared to be unde- 
scribed. 

Nomenclature of Coleopterous Insects (with characters of 

| new species). 

Part 1. Cetoniade. 12mo. 1847, 1s, By A, WHITE, 
F.LS., &e. 

Part 2. Hydrocanthari. 1847. 1s, 3d. By A. WHITE, 
F.LS. 

Part 3. Buprestide. 
F.LS. 

Part 4. Cleride. 1849. 1s, 8d. By A, WHITE, 
F.LS. 

Part 5. Cucujide. 1851. 6d. By F.SMITH, M.E.S. 

Part 6. Passalide. 1852. 8d. By F. SMITH, M.ES, 

Part 7. Longicornia, Part 1. 1853. 2s.6d. By A. 


1848, 1s. By A. WHITE, 


WHITE, F.L.S. With Plates. Part 2, 1855, 
3s. 6d. 

List of Myriapoda. By G, NEWPORT, F.RS., &c, 12mo, 
1844. 4d. 


Catalogue of Myriapoda. By G. NEWPORT, F.R.S. 
Part 1. Chelopode, 1856. 12mo. 
List of British Anoplura, or Parasitic Insects; with Syno- 


nyma, By H. DENNY. 12mo. 1s. 

List of Crustacea; with Synonyma. By A. WHITE. 1847. 
2s. 

List of British Crustacea; with Synonyma, By A. WHITE, 
F.L.S. 12mo. 1850. 2s, 6d. 

Catalogue of Entozoa; with Plates. By W. BAIRD, M.D., 
F.L.S. 12mo, 1853. 2s. 

Catalogue of British Worms, By G, JOHNSTON, M.LD., 
8vo. 


III. MOLLUSCA. 


Catalogue of the Mollusca. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S,, &c. 
Part 1. Cephalopoda Antepedia. 12mo. 1849, 4s, 
Part 2. Pteropoda. 1850. 1s. 
Catalogue of Bivalve Mollusca. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., 
&e. 


12mo. 1850. 


Part 1. Placunidam and Anomiadaz. 
4d, 
Part 2. Brachiopoda Ancylopoda, 1853, 3s, Figures 
of genera, 
Containing the characters of the recent and fossil genera, 
and the descriptions of all the recent species at present 
known. 
Catalogue of Phaneropneumona or Operculated Terrestrial 
Mollusca. By Dr, LOUIS PFEIFFER and Dr, J. E, 
GRAY, 1852. 5s, 
Catalogue of Conchifera. By M, DESHAYES, 
Part I. Veneride, &c. 12mo, 1853, 3s, 
Petricolide, 6d. 
List of British Moliusca and Shells; with Synonyma, By 
Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S, 
Part 1. Acephala and Brachiopoda. 
3s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Pulmonata. By Dr. LOUIS PFEIFFER and 
Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S, 
Part 1, 12mo, 1855. 2s,6d, 
List of the Shells of the Canaries, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY, 1854, 1s, 
List of the Shells of Cuba, described by M. D’ORBIGNY, 
1854, 1s 
List of the Shells of South America, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY. 1854, 2s, 
List of the Mollusca and Shells collected and described by 
MM. Eydoux and Souleyet, 1855. 8d, 
Nomenclature of Mollusca, By Dr. W. BAIRD, F.LS., &. 
Part 1. Cyclophoride, 1851, 1s. 6d, 


IV. RADIATA. 
Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa. By G. BUSK, F.R.S. 
Part 1. Chilostoma, 1852. 17s. With Plates, 
Part 2. Chilostoma. 1854. 15s. With Plates, 
List of British Radiata; with Synonyma, By Dr, J. E. 
GRAY, F.R.S. 1848. 4s, 
List of British Sponges; with Synonyma. By Dr. J.E.GRAY, 


Part 2. 


12mo. 1851, 


F.R.S. 1848. 10d. 
Catalogue of the Recent Echinida. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, 
F.RS. 
Part 1. Echinida irregularia. 12mo, 3s, 6d., with 
Plates. 


V. BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 


List of the British Animals; with Synonyma and references 
to figures. 

Part 1. Radiata, By Dr. J.E.GRAY. 1848. 4s. 

Part 2. Sponges. By Dr. J.E.GRAY. 1848. 10d, 

Part 3. Birds. By G.R.GRAY. 1850. 4s. 

Part 4. Crustacea. By A. WHITE. 1850, 2s. 6d. 

Part 5. Lepidoptera. By J. F, STEPHENS. Edit. 2, 
1856. 2s. 

Part 6. Hymenoptera. By F.SMITH. 1851. 2s. 

Part 7. Mollusca Acephala and Brachiopoda. By Dr. 
J.E.GRAY. 1851. 3s. 6d. 

Part 8. Fish, By A. WHITE. 1851. 3s. 

Part 9. Eggs of British Birds. By G. R. GRAY. 


1852. 2s. 6d. 
Part 10. Lepidoptera (continued), By J. F. 
STEPHENS. 1852. 2s. 


Part 11. Anoplura or Parasitic Insects. By H. 


DENNY. 1s. 

Part 12. Lepidoptera (continued). By J. F. STE- 
PHENS. 1852. 9d. 

Part 13. Nomenclature of Hymenoptera. By F,. 
SMITH. 1853. 1s. 4d. 

Part 14. Nomenclature of Neuroptera. By A. WHITE, 
1853. 6d. 

Part 15. Nomenclature of Diptera. By A, WHITE 
1853. 1s. 

Part 16. Lepidoptera (completed). By H. T. STAIN- 





TON, M.ES. 1854. 3s. 

Catalogue of British Hymenoptera (Bees). 
1855. 6s., with Plates. 

Catalogue of British Ichneumonidae, 


By F. SMITH- 


By THOMAS DE- 











VIGNES, M-E.S, 1856. 





N.B,—These Catalogues can be obtained at the Secretary's Office in the BRITISH MUSEUM; or through any Bookseller. 
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13, Gexat Martsorover Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE of BUCKI‘GHAM and CHANDOS, K.G., &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

“These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Re- 
gency,—a period of large ani stirring English history. To the 
Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family archives, places 
within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of 
the governors of England in our grandfathers’ days, we owe 
grateful acknowledgment. His papers abound in fresh lights on 
old topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic 
value of the letters is enhanced by the judicious setting of the 
expl y t that ies them, which is put toge- 
ther with much care and honesty.”—ExaMINER. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
Royal 8vo. Embellished with upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
Landscape Scenes, &c., with a Map. 30s. bound. 

“Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile 
and back again, but a painful journey, something between a pil- 
grimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have tried the 
patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives 
are agreeable changes in our day, and take hold of attention like 
the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a good-natured and cheerful 
writer; and h's book may be read with as much pleasure as profit. 
For the details of a romantic »nd laborious journey ,—for particu- 
lars about the ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyena 
— for curious illustrations of savage life,—for that kind of interest 
which is awakened by dan-ers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne—r+aders would do well to consult the book itself. The 
printers and engravers have done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we 
think the reading public will go and do likewise.”"—ATHENZUM. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
the Aland Islands, Gothland,&c. By SELINA BUNBURY, 
“Author of “‘ Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“A very lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches 
of national characters and: descriptions of scenery, given in a 
pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a gay 
and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a 
work full of inform :tion and entertaiument, we recommend these 
volumes,as among the most lively and generally attractive travels 
that have lately »ppeared.”—Son. 

““A very welcome contribution to the reading of the season.”’— 
EXAMINER. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 
“<The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her 
devoted sisterhood will never be more effectively told than in the 
beautiful narrative contained in these volumes.”—Joun Butt. 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA, 


GEORGIA, AND KOORDISTAN; with Sketches of the 
Cossacks and the Caucasus. By Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols. 


The HOLY PLACES; A Narrative 


of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND 
PALESTINE. By HANMER L.DUPUIS. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes, by Joseph Dupuis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and Tunis. 2 vols., with Illus- 
trations, 21s. 

“This book contains excellent matter, and as it takes the Holy 
Places in succession, giving of each a pretty full account from 
personal acquaintance with them and the history attached to 
them, itis of a kind to be welcomed, not only by the exclusively 
religious, but the more miscellaneous class of readers in this 
country. There is in the second volume a good deal of interesting 
information on the Tribes.”—ExamIner. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction at Cold Bath 
Fields. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


- -By Miss JEWSBURY, 2 vols. 

“‘A remarkably good novel, well written, amusing, sensible, 
and firm to its purpose. The story is constructed with much care, 
and the characters developed in the course of it are various and 
patural. Miss Jewsbury |:as written, in short, asimple and right- 
minded book, in which the old power of her craft, as a novelist 


who can retain firmly the interest of her readers, is amply shown.” 
— EXAMINER. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Wife’s Trials.” 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of-“‘ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author's best work." —Critic. 
“ A very gvod and interesting novel."—ExamIner. 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. 

a3 patented :- Gazerrer. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 

EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 








NEW WORKS. 


1, 

HISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOL- 
PHUS and of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR to the KING’S 
DEATH. By B. CHAPMAN, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead, 
8vo, Plans, 12s, 6d. 


2. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols., post 8vo, £4 4s. 


3. 

MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, AND 
SACRED SONGS. Diamond edition, with Frontispiece 
from a Design by T. CRESWICK, R.A. 32mo, 2s, 6d.; mo- 
rocco, 4s, 


4. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS 
of ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
JOHN W. WARTER, B.D. Vols. III. and IV., completing 
the work. [Nearly ready. 


5. 
SHAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND; or 
Sketches of our Social History in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
By G, W. THORNBURY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


6. 
FLEMISH INTERIORS. By the 
Author of “ A Glance behind the Grilles.” Feap. 8vo, with 
Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


7. 
FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EASTERN 


AFRICA; or, an Exploration of Harar. By RICHARD 
F. BURTON, Lieutenant Bombay Army. 8vo, Map and 
Plates. [On the 19th inst, 


8. 
DR. LINDLEY’S THEORY AND 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE. Second Edition, much 
enlarged, with 98 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 


9. 
JUNE: A Book for the Country in 
Summer Time. By H.T. STAINTON. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


10 


NOMOS: An Attempt to Demonstrate 
a Central Physical Law in Nature. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


11. 

CLINICAL RESEARCHES ON DIs- 
EASE in INDIA. By CHARLES MOREHEAD, M.D., 
Principal of Grant Medical College, Bombay. 2 vols., 8vo, 
42s. 


12. 

DR. BUTLER’S ROLL CHAPEL 
SERMONS. Edited, with Notes in Reply to Mackintosh, 
Wardlaw, and Maurice, by the Rev. R. CARMICHAEL, 
M.A. 8vo, 9s. 


13. 
THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION: 
An Inquiry concerning the Infallibility, Inspiration, and 


Authority of Holy Writ. By the Rev. J. MACNAUGHT, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


14, 

MR. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAY ON 
the LIFE and GENIUS of THOMAS FULLER: With Selec- 
tions from his Writings. (Completing the Travellers’ 
Library.) 16mo, 2s. 6d.; or Two Parts, 1s. each. 

15. 


GONZAGA DI CAPPONI: A Drama- 
tic Romance. By HENRY SOLLY. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 


16. 
KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
STEPPING-STONE TO NATURAL 
HISTORY : VERTEBRATE or BACK-BONED ANIMALS. 
By JAMES OWEN. With numerous Woodcuts. .18mo., 
2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 1s. each. [Next week, 
a7, 


NOTES ON BOOKS : Being an Analysis 
of the Works published during each Quarter by Messrs. 
LONGMAN and Co. No. V., May, 1856. Feap. 4to, gratis, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





a 
Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s, 64, 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDy. 

aSketch of his Life and Works. By JULES BENEDI¢y’ 

Jchn Murray, Albemarle Street, : 





NEW EDITION OF DR. J. D. HOOKER’S Last WORK, 
Now ready, with 80 Woodcuts, 2 vols., post 8v0, 18s. 
I | IMALAYAN JOURNALS. Being Note 
of a Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and Nepal Hima. 


layas, the Khasia Mountains, &. By JOSEP 
HOOKER,M.D.,R.N.,F.R.S. H Daltoy 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Fourteenth Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 64, 
BXQUIRIES concerning the INTELLEC. 
TUAL 


POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH, 
By JOHN ABERCHOMBIE, M.D. 


By the sume, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Mora, 
FEELINGS. 





Jom Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Eighth Edition, with Plates, Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
HE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSi0ay, 
SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

“The style of this astonishing production is so clear andy. 
affected, and conveys with so much simplicity so great a Tats of 
profound knowledz>, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth the monent he has mastered the general Tudiments of 
education.”—QuaR‘ERLY Review. 

By the same, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition, 
Portrait. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 

““We have folloved Mrs. Somerville through her intellect) 
journey over the giobe, delighted aud improved by her instry. 
tion.”— Nort Brrrish KEvIEw. 

Jyhn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





RECENT WORKS ON GEOLOGY. 
The following works may now be had. 


GILURIA: The History of the Oldest know 
kD Rocks ining Organic R ins; with a brief Sketch of 
the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. By SIR RODERICK 
I. MURCHISON, D.C.L.,F.R.S., Director-General of the Geol 
gical Survey of the United Kingdom. With Coloured Geological 
Map, 38 Plates, and 150 Woodcuts. 8vo, 30s. 





Il. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY G£0. 
LOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as Illustrated by its Geological Monuments. By SIR CHARLES 
LYELL, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 1 
Woodcuts. 8vo, lds. 


II. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY: or th 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrative 
of Geology. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. Ninth ad 
revised Edition. With Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LORD ELLESMERE’S POEMS. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 4to, 24s. 


HE PILGRIMAGE, and OTHER POEMS. 
By the EARL of ELLESMERE. 

“A pleasant task is before any future Walpole who may be 
disposed to bring down his predecessor’s Catalogue of‘ Royal and 
Noble Authors’ to the time present. Few names in the 
list would figure more agreeably than that of the Earl of Elle 
mere. This is an agreeable volume, and worthy of the graceful 
poet from whom it emanates.”—ATHEN £UM. 4 

“A very elegant book of verse, luxuriously printed, and inelni- 
ing some good wood engravings, has been published by Lot 
Ellesmere. It includes a republication of the pleasant and spirited 
poem on the Holy Land, known as The Pilgrimage, and other 
poems, of which a few have appeared before.” —EXxaMINEB. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
: Now ready, with Portrait and carefully compiled Index, 
6 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


gery POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON. 
-A New Library Edition, beautifully ;printed, from the mot 
correct text, and Edited with Notes. . 

‘* This volume, in its editing, deserves the praise we bestowed 
upon its predecessors. The introductory notices to the various 
pieces contain appropriate matter expressed tersely. Lord Byron 
has a most enthusiastic admirer in his editor.”—Pxress. 

‘Edited with the literary taste and knowledge, the subtle sp 
preciation, and the consummate good sense, upon which we have 
already more than once remarked. As specimens equally of cot- 
densation and fulness, the introductions and notes to this edition 
of Byron are examples for imitation in popular literature. 
EXAMINER. 


THE BEAUTIES OF BYRON : being Sele: 
tions from his Prose and Poetical Writings. 3rd Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 

segs John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SECOND EDITION. 
In One Volume, Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


AN IN PARADISE: A Poem m Six 
Books. With Lyrical Poems. By JOHN ED 
READE. Author of “Italy,” “ Revelations of Life.” &€. 
“In the intellectual qualities of the Poet Mr. Reade is eminent. 
..... He has a lover-like appreciation of the beauty ge 
his imagery is warm and glowing; and pussages as poems 
be found of poetical excellence. . .. There is one remtes be 
passage from the section called ‘“ Midway,” perhaps ope ‘ 
most singular ever written by an author on his own produc 
tions.”—SPrEecTaToR. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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REVIEWS. 


sption of a Skeleton of the Mastodon 
eee A North America. Second 
dition. By John C. Warren, M.D., &e. 

Boston, U.S. London: Churchill. 
very continent or considerable tract of dry 
land seems, once upon a time, to have had its 
peculiar kind of elephant, for she so-called 
mastodon is but a modified elephant, and the 
modifications of the known recent and extinct 
species of gigantic yore with tusks and 
atrank are so graduated, that only an arbi- 
trary or artificial line can be driwn between 
those that are called “elephants” and those 
that are called ‘‘mastodons ;”’ some eminent 
aaturalists, as the late Professor de Blain- 
ville, ¢.g., refusing to acknowleage the gene- 
ric distinction. 

Asia still retains her Indian eephant, and 
Africa her more widely distributed species, 
with larger ears and differently constructed 
teeth. Ceylon and Sumatra have their 
elephants, those of the latter island being 
specifically distinct from the 2lephant of 
continental India. A species cf elephant, 
larger than any now living, acapted to a 
temperate or cold climate, clothed with 
wool and coarse hair, once ranged over the 
northern latitudes of Asia, Europe, and 
America. The musk-ox, which still exists in 
the latter continent, was the contemporary of 
the so-called “mammoth” (Hlephas primi- 

enius). Abundant remains of this great 
by siphian have been left in the super- 

ial deposits of Great Britain. Humboldt 
brought remains of a mastodontoid (teat- 
toothed) kind of elephant from the base of 
the Andes, and its remains have been dis- 
covered in many other parts of South 
America. Count Strzelecki discovered the 
tooth of a mastodon in a bone-cave far in the 
interior of Australia. Evidence of the former 
existence of a distinct species of huge qua- 
druped in the warm and temperate latitudes 
of North America has long been brought to 
the notice of naturalists; and the recent 
tet at Newburgh, in the state of New 
York, of an entire skeleton of this quadruped, 
now known to be of the proboscidian or ele- 
phantine kind, but distinct in species from 
the elephants and mastodons of other parts of 
the world, has been the occasion of the ex- 
cellent and well-illustrated work which is the 
subject of the present article. 

t is instructive to trace the progressive 
cere of correct ideas as to the nature 

Meaning of the ever-recurring pheno- 
mena of the discovery of huge bones and 
teeth entombed in the crust of the earth. 
The carcases of the mastodons were too large, 
and their successive generations too many, if 
even their numbers at any given time were 
tot a8 great as in the existing herds of wild 
elephants, to allow of their buried remains 
escaping the notice of the early industrious 
‘ricultural settlers in North America. 
Accordingly, amongst the miscellaneous and 

quaint natural history news which is 
anbalmed in the early records of the Royal 
ety of London, we find the first notices 

of the discovery of the fossil remains of the 
: erican mastodon. Dr. Woodward, 
founder of the Museum bearing his name at 

University of Cambridge, communicates 

4 notice, which he received from a cor- 


Nspondent at Boston, New England, in 











1812; and the author of the work under 

review quotes the following letter from the 

governor of the province to that correspon- 

dent, descriptive of the discovery in ques- 

tion :— 

Letter from Governor Dudley to the Rev. Cotton 
Mather, D.D. 


“Roxbury, July 10, 1706. 

‘“‘ Sir—I was surprised a few days since with a 
present laid before me from Albany, by two 
honest Dutchmen, inhabitants of that City ; which 
was a certain tooth, accompanied with some other 
pieces of bone ; which, being but fragments, with- 
out any points whereby they might be determined 
to what.animals they did belong, I could make 
nothing of them. But the tooth was of the perfect 
form of the eye tooth of a man, with four prongs 
or roots, and six distinct faces or flats on the top, a 
little worn, and all perfectly smoothed with grind- 
ing. I suppose all the surgeons in town have 
seen it; and I am perfectly of opinion it was a 
human tooth. I measured it, and, as it stood 
upright, it was six inches high, lacking one-eighth, 
and round thirteen inches, lacking one eighth; 
and its weight in the scale was two pounds three 
ounces, troy weight. One of the same growth, 
but not of equal weight, was last year presented 
to my Lord Cornbury, and one of the same figure 
exactly was shown at Hartford, of near a pound 
weight more than this. 

“‘Upon examination of the two Dutchmen, they 
tell me the said tooth and bones were taken up 
under the bank of Hudson’s River, some miles 
below the city of Albany, about fifty leagues from 
the sea, about feet below the surface of the 
earth, in a place where the freshet does not every 
year rake and waste the bank; and that there is 
a plain discoloration of the ground, seventy-five 
feet at least, different from the earth in colour and 
substance, which is judged by everybody that 
see it, to be the ruins and dust of the body that 
bore those teeth and bones. 

“Tam perfectly of opinion that the tooth will 
agree only to a human body, for whom the flood 
only could prepare a funeral ; and, without doubt, 
he waded as long as he could to keep his head 
above the clouds, but must, at length, be con- 
founded with all other creatures; and the new sedi- 
ment after the flood gave him the depth we now 
find. 

‘¢T remember to have read somewhere a tradition 
of the Jewish Rabbins, that the issue of those 
unequal matches between heaven and earth at the 
beginning were such whose heads reached the 
clouds, who are therefore called Nephelim ; and 
their issue were Geborim, who shrank away to the 
Raphaim, who were then found not to be invincible, 
but fell before less men, the sons of the East, in 
several places besides Canaan. I am not perfectly 
satisfied of what rank or classes this fellow was ; 
but I am sure not of the last ; for Goliah was not 
half so many feet as this fellow was ells long. 

‘¢The distance from the sea takes away all pre- 
tension of its being a whale or animal of the sea, 
as wellas the figure of the tooth. Nor can it be 
any remains of the elephant; the shape of the 
tooth, and admeasurement of the body in the 
ground, will not allow that. 

‘There is nothing left but to repair to ‘those 
antique doctors for his origin, and to allow Dr. 
Burnet and Dr. Whiston to bury him at the 
deluge ; and, if he were what he shows, he will be 
seen again, at or after the conflagration, further to 
be examined. Iam, &c. «J. DUDLEY.” 

The New England giant has risen from his 
grave and been restored, as in the flesh, 
earlier than the worthy governor of the pro- 
vince anticipated ; and a visit to the British 
Museum or to the Crystal Palace will suffice 
for his “further examination,” under less 
terrible and distracting circumstances than 
the final consummation of all things to which 
his excellency very naturally deferred that 
opportunity. ; 

When, we may now ask, will the lesson be 

















learnt, and laid to heart, by sensible well-edu- 
cated clergy and laity, toforbearto interpretthe- 
phenomena of the crust of the earth, and of its 
organic contents, according to pre-conceived 
notions derived from the Mosaic cosmogony P 
Has not the futility of that attempt to get at 
a truth in nature by a short cut been often 
enough demonstrated? Has not the idleness 
of so dispensing with the exercise of the facul- 
ties, by which alone such truths can be ac- 
quired, been sufficiently rebuked? Is not 
“this so solid-looking material world” a 
‘visual and tactual manifestation of God’s 
a and presence?” And has he not esta- 
lished the conditions on which alone that 
embodied word can be rightly interpreted ? 

The earth is not a great flat plate with the 
mountains set on to steady it, as the early 
fathers supposed, nor a sphere fixed in the 
centre of the universe, as the later fathers and 
Luther contended ; nor is its age but a matter 
of six thousand and odd years; nor has its 
animal population migrated from an Asiatic 
mountain within four thousand years, as many 
divines at the present day deem it necessary 
to believe. It is part of the providence of 
God that certain minds, gifted by him, should 
from time to time, through the exercise of his 
entrusted gifts, establish and make known 
portions of his truth as manifested in his ma- 
terial works. He has fixed the price of these 
truths, and it must be paid. It is the un- 
flagging exercise of the faculties imparted— 
keen and laborious observation, comparison, 
experiment, without bias or preconception. 
Let any one compare the knowledge so ac- 
quired of natural phenomena, with the beliefs 
entertained respecting them, by those who 
have deemed themselves authorised to exempt 
themselves from payment of the unabateable 
price of such truths, and then ask himself 
whether some great and good purpose may 
not be designed by such discrepancy be- 
tween the real and supposed divine truths. 
A Copernicus, a Newton, a Cuvier, are God’s 
instruments, sent at their allotted periods, 
working less by their own will, than agree- 
ably with the designed conditions of their gifts 
and opportunities. 

The “vain philosophy” against which St. 
Paul warns us was that of the Sophists, and 
other masters of tongue-fence, with whom 
the Apostle contended at Athens; and the 
homoousian and other scholastic wranglers of 
the Patristic periods were like unto them. 
The wrangling order of mind is still excep- 
tionally exemplified, as in a recent attempt, 
in reference to the belief in the nature and 
relative standing of man and his planet in 
the universe, based upon present knowledge, 
to throw that belief back into the narrow and 
exclusive channel excusable only to the igno- 
rance of the time of Lactantius. 

The American mastodon trod its allotted 
continent before the occurrence of that earth- 
quake, or succession of earthquakes, which 
altered the level of the land between lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and before the river Nia- 
gara had cut its,channel through the plateau 
of hard rock, from the face of the cliff formed 
by the disruption of that rock to the present 
position of the falls. How long antecedent 
to the fifty thousand years during which the 
roaring waters have been operating on their 
stony bed the generations of the mastodons 
may have flourished and succeeded each other 
we know not. 

Such as that animal was at that very recent 
period in geological time, and at that darkly 
remote period as judged of by the current of 
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human history, so is it exemplified in the 
magnificent nate of the entire skeleton pre- 
fixed by Dr. Warren to the second edition of 
his elaborate monograph. 

The following are the particulars of the 
discovery of this skeleton :— 

On the 12th August, 1845, some labourers 
occupied in digging marl, in Orange County 
struck upon something hard. Their intelli- 
gent employer and his son-in-law cleared 
away the marl from the hard substance, and 
exposed the massive skull and long white 
tusks of a huge quadruped. The top of the 
skull was five feet below the surface. After 
the removal of the skull and the lower jaw, 
the vertebre of the neck, geal in 
nearly a vertical direction, were successively 
exhumed ; then followed the vertebre of the 
trunk in natural succession, cutting the plane 
of the horizon at asmall angle, the first dorsal 
vertebra being the highest, the last lumbar 
one the lowest. The ribs, the blade-bones, 
the bones of the fore-legs and feet, stretching 
outwards and forwards, then the pelvis and 
the bones of the hind limbs, sinking deeper 
into the marl, were successively exposed ; in 
short, the entire skeleton of the extinct mon- 
ster, to the last joint of its tail inclusive, 
was finally brought into view. This work occu- 
pied three days. The report of the discover 
spread far and wide. The scene lay in fall 
view of the turnpike road, and “no one of 
hundreds who passed and repassed thought 
his business too urgent to forbid his becoming 
one of the wondering throng which crowded 
around the bank of that marl-pit.” (p. 199.) 

But besides the entire skeleton of one and 
the same mastodon here brought to light, 
amore novel and interesting addition to the 
former evidences of its nature was discovered. 
Not only the entire series of teeth, but the 
food upon which they had last operated, was 
unmistakeably manifested by a mass of com- 
minuted twigs, leaves, and pulpy vegetable 
matter, which was compacted beosath the ribs, 
extending along the cavity enclosed by them 
from the breast-bone to the pelvis, in close 
contact with the concave sides of the bony 
walls of the visceral cavity. The largest bits 
of twigs were from one-fourth to three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and from an inch to 
an inch-and-a-half in length; they are de- 
scribed as though they had been “ crushed in 
a vice.” These coarsely-masticated twigs and 
the finely-divided leaves formed a mass of 
from four to six bushels, in the situation 
of the stomach; a train of finer vegetable 
substance, about three feet in length and four 
inches in diameter, extended in the direction 
of the large intestine to beneath the pelvis. 
Microscopic investigation of the least altered 
twigs showed that those of a reddish hue 
belonged to a coniferous tree, closely corre- 
sponding with the wood of the hemlock- 
spruce. The blacker twigs were of a different 
kind of wood. Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., to 
whom Dr. Warren, when in London, sub- 
mitted some specimens, reported that “the 
type of structure is one with which I am not 

miliar, though I have seen something like 
it in silicified woods.” (p. 168.) The greater 
experience of Dr. Brown, of the British 
Museum, might have thrown more light on 
this interesting question, but we are not 
aware whether he had the opportunity of 
making the investigation. 

Thus, then, as in the case of several other 
extinct animals restored by the mind’s eye 
from the fragmentary evidences of such, first 
brought to light, the crowning discovery had 





at length been made by which the value of the 
principles guiding those restorations could be 
tested. The antediluvian human giant of 1714 
had already become a huge quadruped in 1768, 
when Dr. W. Hunter, misled by too limited a 
knowledge of the modifications of mammalian 
teeth, believed it to be a carnivorous one. 
This error the wider experience of Cuvier was 
enabled to correct, and in 1805 he showed 
that the knobby or mammillated molars were 
not only consistent with a vegetable diet, 
but, having deduced from the structure of 
the skull and other bones that the great ex- 
tinct American quadruped had a proboscis, 
and was in other respects near akin to the 
elephant, he separated the species gene- 
rically from the then known elephants, and 
assigned to it the name Mastodon, from the 
Greek pacros, a nipple, and ddovs, a tooth, in 
reference to the resemblance of the unworn 
projections upon the crown of the grinder to 
the teats of a cow’s udder. Mind, reader, 
that the o is short, and the emphasis is on the 
first syllable of this often mispronounced 
word. 

The famous Newburgh skeleton was pur- 
chased by Dr. Warren, of Boston, and through 
his munificence has been articulated with 
much skill and care, and “is now deposited 
in a fire-proof building, erected January, 1849, 
for its reception in Chestnut-street, Boston.” 
It could not have fallen into worthier hands. 
The doctor devoted himself to a careful de- 
scription of all the parts of this skeleton. He 
engaged the services of the best draughts- 
men and lithographers of the United States 
to delineate them ; and the result is a splendid 
quarto volume, which, for the literary merit, 
scientific accuracy, extensive learning, and 
critical acumen of its text ; the fidelity, artis- 
tic beauty, and finish of the plates; the 
paper, typography, and entire material housing 
of the intellectural part, to the tegumentary 
binding inclusive, presents the finest speci- 
men of a book which we have yet seen from 
a Transatlantic press. 

In its biblical relations merely it is worthy 
the attention of the book-collector, as being, 
perhaps, the first work got up and published 
in the United States which rivals the best 
examples of illustrated scientific monogra- 
phy sent out by any European nation, An 
editio princeps it will be hard to get. The 
author, with his characteristic liberality, dis- 
tributed the whole of the first edition to 
universities, learned societies, and distin- 
guished scientific individuals in America and 
other parts of the world, chiefly through the 
medium of that praiseworthy establishment, the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. But 
the second edition, of which copies may now 
be purchased, is in no degree inferior to the 
first. To it, indeed, the author has added 
‘such improvements as time and experience 
have suggested; for the accomplishment ot 
which some new matter has been introduced, 
the old matter corrected, and three im- 

ortant plates added.” One of these is a 
arge folding plate, giving a view of the entire 
skeleton exhumed at Newburgh, of which 
the engraving at page 353, is a reduced copy. 

More or less complete collections of bones 
of the Mastodon giganteus had previously 
been obtained—as, eg., those from Orange 
county, New York, in 1801, mounted b 
Mr. Peale, of Philadelphia, and exhibited, 
eked out by wooden models, in London, 
about that time. Also that larger collec- 
tion obtained in 1840, by Mr. Koch, in 
the Missouri State, and shown at the Egyp- 





tian Hall, Piccadilly. The size 
portions of the miaittoden were lies ‘ 
exaggerated in both the above-cited inslinan 
of attempts to exhibit the entire skeleton of 
the animal, The bones, conjecturally collo. 
cated, belonged to different ipelesiaines 
and parts of more than one were clubbed to. 
gether to magnify the bulk and enhance the 
wonder. Meanwhile the interpretations: of 
the success:ve additional evidences of the 
mastodon Sy scientific authorities were 
"’The di f a fossil | 

e discovery of a fossil lower jaw, com. 
bining the characteristic molars of the Yan 
todon gigan‘eus with two tusks, led Dr. God. 
man to refer the fossil to a new genus, which 
he called Tetracaulodon, or four-tusked. 
Professor Grant, of University College, dis. 
covered, as he supposed, five species of Tetra. 
caulodon, nearly as many kinds of Mastodon, 
besides a new genus called Missourium, in 


the numerially rich collection brought over . 


by Mr. Kech. Professor Owen, in his 
“Report” on the same collection, appeared 
to have gone into the opposite extreme. He 
referred all the mastodontoid fossils to one 
and the same species, suppressed the genera 
Tetracaulocon and Missourium, and main. 
tained that the two tusks of the lower jaw 
were characteristics of the young mastodon, 


which, in the M. giganteus, are shed in the ' 


female as she grows up, but retained, or at 
least one of them, by the adult male. Refer. 
ring to the fact that a small premolar tooth, in 
the European Mastodon angustidens, replaced 
by vertical succession the first formed deci- 
duous molar, he remarks that “the presence 
of the small premolar in the lower jaw has 
not been determined, neither has its absence, 
in the Mastodon giganteus. An excavation 
in the jaw off the young mastodon, 
described by Dr. Godman, at the place where 
the a— of the premolar is hypotheticall 

sketched in plate 144, figure 7, woul 

determine the point in regard to the M. 
giganteus.”* Dr. Warren, having obtained 
the mandible of a young mastodon of the age 
recommended, accordingly made the research 
suggested by the Hunterian Professor, and 
has shown that such premolar does not exist 
in the place indicated. Fortunately, in the 
case of the entire skeleton of the mastodon 
of the Newburgh marl-pit, which, on account 
of the size of the tusks of the upper jaw, Dr. 
Warren well conjectures to have been a male, 
the single small tusk of the mandible or lower 
jaw was discovered. (p. 200.) The author 
expressly states: “In the present specimen 
of the mastodon there are two tusks in the 
upper jaw, and one in the lower jaw on the 
le sido. Two undoubtedly existed in the 
lower jaw at an early period of life, as the 
relic of the right cavity is perfectly distinct. 

(p. 100.) ‘The small mandibular tusk has 
been brought into notice of late years by Dr. 
Godman, who considered it as characterising 
a new species, to which he gave the name 

Tetracaulodon. Professor Owent has at 
tached a new importance to this tusk, a8 one 
distinctive character between the genus 
Mastodon, and the genus Elephas, a distine- 
tion which M. de Blainville, Dr. Falconer, 
and others, have been willing to pass over. 
But hitherto, so far as we know, the existence 
of this tooth in the elephant has not been 
discovered, while it is perfectly established in 
regard to the principal species of mastodoD, 
the Mastodon giganteus and Mastodon angus 
tidens. So long as this fact remains uncon: 

* © Odontography,’ Vol, i, p, 615, + Ib, p, 61s, 
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~~ 7 3 ; 
troverted, we should consider it, taken in con- 
pexion with other facts, as forming an impas- 
sable boundary between the two families.” 


. 102. 

Or {warren further remarks,—‘On the 
whole it appears that there is no such diffe- 
penoes in the jaws, the teeth, or any other part 
ofthe bony skeleton, as would call on us to 

rate the specimens containing mandibular 
tusks from those which are destitute of them. 
And we have no doubt that the acknowledged 
differences depend on the difference of sex, 
the tetracaulodon being the male, and the 
non-tetracaulodon the female, of the Mastodon 

‘ganteus.” (p. 153.) To which the author 
might have a ded that the tetracaulodon was 
also the very young state of both sexes. 

In regard to the wider question of the 
former co-existence, in North America, of dif- 
ferent genera and many species of elephantine 

peds with grinders of the type of those 
of the Mastodon giganteus, Dr. Warren, who 
has added an extensive comparative observa- 
tion of the specimens in European museums, 
to those accumulated in America up to the date 
of his publication, gives a verdict against Dr. 
Grant, and in favour of Professor Owen. 
He devotes a chapter to the question of the 
‘distinction into species; and after citing 
the nominal ones based upon Mr. Koch’s 
fossils, he remarks:—‘‘ Many of these dis- 
tinctions are founded, not on the comparison 
of skeletons, or of very considerable parts of 
skeletons, but on some slight variety in the 
size or form of a tooth.” He then quotes the 
following remark from Owen’s ‘ Odontogra- 
phy:’—“It is true, indeed, that the most 
manifestly natural mammalian genera are 
those the species of which are provided with 
absolutely similar molar teeth ; and that those 
genera which include species with molars of 
different forms do not present the same cha- 
racter of unity. But it does not follow that, 
by combining species of mammals with simi- 
lar molars, a group will be formed perfectly 
analogous to those which may be considered 
asthe most natural. Neither the molar teeth 
nor any other solitary character will serve to 
establish a natural classification.” And Dr. 
Warren concludes by truly observing: “The 
multiplication of species on doubtful grounds 
impedes the progress of natural science, and 
ought, of course, to be avoided where the 
lines of distinction are not strongly marked ; 
for in many instances such divisions may 
separate from each other those animals which 
ave the closest resemblance except in a 
a point.” (p. 138.) 
he skeleton of the mastodon in the British 
Museum was articulated, as is well known, 
under the superintendence of Professor Qwen, 
who selected, out of the numerous remains 
brought over by Mr. Koch, the bones which 
considered, on analogical grounds, to be 
those that ought to enter into the composition 
of the skeleton of an individual mastodon. 
@ subject of Dr. Warren’s monograph has 
confirmed in aremarkable manner the conclu- 
sions of the Hunterian Professor. In the 
tkeleton of the so-called Missourium, as ex- 
Aibited at the Egyptian Hall in 1841, the 
number of cervical vertebra was 9, that of the 
vertebres 25, that of the lumbar ver- 
7; in recomposing the skeleton of the 
Mastodon giganteus out of the bones of the 
Missourium, Professor Owen restricted the 
number of cervical vertebra to 7, that of the 
dorsal vertebre, and of the pairs of ribs, to 

, that of the lumbar vertebre to 3; and 

precisely were the numbers and kinds of 


true vertebre in the unequivocally individual 
skeleton exhumed at Newburgh. In one par- 
ticular only is there any important discre- 
pancy between the skeleton in our national 
collection and that which forms the subject 
of Dr. Warren’s excellent work. The entire 
trunk in the latter is more elevated than in 
our skeleton; it is raised so far above the 
fore limbs that the transverse processes of the 
anterior dorsal vertebre — above the 
summit of the scapula. Professor Owen, ap- 
parently guided by the analogy of the living 
elephant, has lowered the trunk so as to 
bring the summits of the blade-bones near] 
to a level with those of the dorsal spine. A 
comparison of our figure at p. 353, with the 
cut given by the Professor at p. 298 of his 
‘ History of British Fossil Mammals,’ will at 
once illustrate the foregoing difference. Un- 
fortunately the relative position of the sca- 
pul to the spines of the dorsal vertebre in 
the buried skeleton of the Mastodon at New- 
burgh appears not to have been duly noted. 
On the oceasion of a similar discovery, this 
only remaining point of difference, of any 
importance, in the restorations of the skele- 
ton of the gigantic mastodon may be set at 
rest. 

We cannot terminate this notice without 
again reverting to the important additional 
direct testimony as to the habits and food of 
the mastodon, which the praiseworthy care 
and skill applied to a full fruition of the acci- 
dental discovery of the Newburgh skeleton 
brought to light. And, in reference to the 
due appreciation and analysis of that strange 
vegetable mass encircled by its ribs, we will 
conclude with the following quotation, the 
truth of which that discovery has placed in a 
striking light: —‘“‘The mastodon unques- 
tionably possessed a long proboscis, the chief 
office of which, in the elephant, is to seize 
and break off the boughs of trees for food. 
There is nothing in the ascertained organiza- 
tion of the mastodon to lead us to doubt that 
such was also the principal function of the 
trunk in that genus. Cuvier, however, 
(‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ tom. i., 1821, p. 225, 
was of opinion that the mastodon applied its 
teeth, as the hippopotamus and hog do, to 
the mastication of tender vegetables, roots, 
and aquatic plants. But the large eminences 
of the grinding teeth, the unusual thickness 
of the enamel, and the almost entire absence 
of the softer cement from the grinding sur- 
face of the crown, would rather indicate that 
they had been instruments for crushing 
harder and coarser substances than those for 
the mastication of which the more complex 
but weaker grinders of the elephant are 
adapted.”"—Owen’s Hist. of Brit. Fossil 
Mammals, p. 297. 


Memorials of his Time. yey Cockburn. 

A. and C. Black. 
A soox by Lord Cockburn will require no 
recommendation for Scottish readers. With 
the annals of Scotland, and of his native town 
of Edinburgh, during the first half of, this 
century his name is conspicuously associated, 
not only as a distinguished lawyer and judge, 
but as a man of high character and great 
public spirit. His recollections reached back 
to an older date, and the memorials of his 
time include sketches of the social and poli- 
tical state of Edinburgh at the period of the 
French Revolution. With most of the no- 
table men in science and literature, as well as 








| in legal and political life, he was personally 





acquainted, and in many of the civie as well 
as national events of his time he took an 
active part. Of some of these events he has 
already, in his ‘ Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ given 
a most interesting account. In the present 
posthumous volume are contained miscella- 
neous memorials of his life and times. He 
was born in 1779. His father was sheriff of 
Edinburgh, and laird of Cockpen, a small 
estate, afterwards purchased by the Dalhonsie 
family. In 1787, young Cockburn was sent 
to the High School of Edinburgh, where one 
of his contemporaries was Henry Brougham, 
of whose school-boy days a characteristic in- 
cident is recorded :— 

‘Brougham was not in the class with me. Be- 
fore getting to the rector’s class, he had been under 
Luke Fraser, who, in his two immediately preced- 
ing courses of four years each, had the good for- 
tune to have Francis Jeffrey and Walter Scott as 
his pupils. Brougham made his first public explo- 
sion while at Fraser’s class. He dared to differ 
from Fraser, a hot but good natured old fellow, on 
some small bit of latinity. The master, like other 
men in power, maintained his own infallibility, 
punished the rebel, and flattered himself that the 
affair was over. But Brougham reappeared next 
day, loaded with books, returned to the charge be- 
fore the whole class, and compelled honest Luke to 
acknowledge that he had been wrong. This made 
Brougham famous throughout the whole school. 
I remember, as well as if it had been yesterday, 
having had him pointed out to me as ‘ the fellow 
who had beat the master.’ It was then that I first 
saw him.” 

Another boy then at the school was Francis 
Horner, with whom Cockburn formed an in- 
timate —— which continued through 
life. The splendid career of Horner is fre- 
quently referred to in the ‘ Memorials,’ and 
in noting his premature death in 1817, his 
friend makes these striking remarks :— 

‘¢ The valuable and peculiar light in which Hor- 
ner stands out—the light in which his history is 
calculated to inspire every right-minded youth, is 
this. He died at the age of thirty-eight ; possessed 
of greater public influence than any other private 
man; and admired, beloved, trusted, and deplored 
by all except the heartless or the base. No greater 
homage was ever paid in Parliament to any de- 
ceased member. Now let every young man ask— 
how was this attained? By rank? He was the 
son of an Edinburgh merchant. By wealth ? 
Neither he, nor any of his relations, ever had a 
superfluous sixpence. By office? He held but 
one, and only for a few years, of no influence and 
with very little pay. By talents? His were not 
splendid, and he had no genius. Cautious and 
slow, his only ambition was to be right. By elo- 
quence? He spoke in calm good taste, without 
any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. 
By any fascination of manner? His was only cor- 
rect and agreeable. By what then was it? Merely 
by sense, industry, good principles, and a good 
heart—qualities, which no well-constituted mind 
need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of 
his character that raised him ; and this character 
not impressed upon him by nature, but formed, out 
of no peculiarly fine elements, by himself. There 
were many in the House of Commons of far greater 
ability and eloquence. But no one surpassed him 
in the combination of an adequate portion of these 
with moral worth. Horner was born to show 
what moderate powers unaided by anything what- 
ever except culture and goodness may achieve, even 
when these powers are displayed amidst the com- 
petition and jealousy of public life.” 

Among the notable personages described 
in the early part of the volume, one of the 
first is Dugald Stewart, the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Of his appearanee in his class these 
recollections are given :— 

“‘ He was about the middle size, weakly limbed, 
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and with an appearance of feebleness which gave 
an air of delicacy to his gait and structure. His 
forehead was large and bald, his eyebrows bushy, 
his eyes grey and intelligent, and capable of con- 
veying any emotion, from indignation to pity, from 
serene sense to hearty humour ; in which they were 
powerfully aided by his lips, which, though rather 
large perhaps, were flexible and expressive. The 
voice was singularly pleasing ; and, as he managed 
it, a slight burr only made its tones softer. His 


ear, both for music and for speech, was exquisite ; 

and he was the finest reader I have ever heard. 

His gesture was simple and elegant, though not 

free from a tinge of professional formality; and 

his whole manner that of an academical gentleman, 
* * * * * 


‘‘The general constitution of moral and material 
nature, the duties and the ends of man, the uses 
and boundaries of philosophy, the connexion be- 
tween virtue and enjoyment, the obligations of af- 
fection and patriotism, the cultivation and the 
value of taste, the intellectual differences produced 
by particular habits, the evidences of the soul’s im- 
mortality, the charms of literature and science, in 
short all the ethics of life—these were the subjects, 
in expatiating on which he was in his native ele- 
ment; and he embellished them all by a judicious 
application of biographical and historical illustra- 
tion, and the happiest introduction of exquisite 
quotation. Everything was purified and exalted 
by his beautiful taste ; not merely by his percep- 
tion of what was attractive in external nature or in 
art, but by that moral taste which awed while it 
charmed, and was the chief cause of the success, 
with which (as Mackintosh said) he breathed the 
love of virtue into whole generations of pupils.” 

Of Adam Ferguson, Joseph Black, Sir 
H Moncreiff, Dr. John Erskine, Play- 
fair, Leslie, Chalmers, and other celebrated 
men of earlier or later days in Edinburgh, 
there are graphic sketches, but the re- 
collections of Sir Walter Scott will probably 
most interest the reader. We quote the pas- 
sage which tells of the impression made by 
the announcement of Scott’s financial 
disaster :— 

‘*The opening of the year 1826 will ever be sad to 
those who remember the thunderbolt which then 
fell on Edinburgh in the utterly unexpected bank- 
tuptcy of Scott, implying the ruin of Constable 
the bookseller, and of Ballantyne the printer. If 
an earthquake had swallowed half the town, it 
would not have produced greater astonishment, 
sorrow, and dismay. Ballantyne and Constable 
were merchants, and their fall, had it reached no 
further, might have been lamented merely as the 
casualty of commerce. But Sir Walter! The 
idea that his practical sense had so far left him as 
to have permitted him to dabble in trade, had 
never crossed our imagination. How humbled we 
felt when we saw him—the pride of us all, dashed 
from his lofty and honourable station, and all the 
fruits of his well-worked talents gone. He had 
not then even a political enemy. There was not 
one of those whom his thoughtlessness had so 
sorely provoked, who would not have given every 
spare farthing he possessed to retrieve Sir Walter. 
Well do I remember his first appearance after this 
calamity was divulged, when he walked into 
Court one day in January 1826. There was no 
affectation, and no reality, of facing it ; no look of 
indifference or defiance; but the manly and 
modest air of a gentleman conscious of some folly, 
but of perfect rectitude, and of most heroic and 
honourable resolutions. It was on that very day, 
I believe, that he said a very fine thing. Some 
of his friends offered him, or rather proposed to 
offer him, enough of money, as was supposed, 
to enable him to arrange with his creditors. He 
paused fora moment; and then, recollecting his 
powers, said proudly—‘ No! this right hand shall 
work it all off!’ His friend, William Clerk, 
supped with him one night after his ruin was 
declared. They discussed the whole affair, its 
causes and probable consequences, openly and 
playfully ; 





till at last they laughed over their | 


noggins at the change, and Sir Walter observed 
that he felt ‘something like Lambert and the 
other Regicides, who, Pepys says when he saw 
them going to be hanged and quartered, were as 
cheerful and comfortable as any gentlemen could 
be in that situation.’” 


And here is a sketch of Scott at Abbots- 
ford in 1828 :— 

In September, 1828, Richardson and I visited 
Scott for a few days at Abbotsford, and had the 
rare good fortune to find him nearly alone; and 
nothing could be more delightful. His simplicity 
and naturalness after all his fame are absolutely 
incredible. I remember him when he was famous 
for almost nothing except imitating Eskgrove (a 
power which fortunately he has never lost), and 
his manners are the same now that they were then. 
No bad idea will be formed of Scott’s conversa- 
tion by supposing one of his Scotch novels to be 
cut into talk. It is not so much conversation as a 
joyous flow of anecdote, story, character, and 
scene, mostly humorous, always graphic, and 
never personal or ill natured. His habits at this 
time were these. He rose about six; wrote from 
about half-past six till nine—the second series of 
the Tales of a Grandfather being then the work ; 
breakfasted and lounged from nine to eleven; 
wrote from eleven till about two ; walked till about 
four; dined at five, partaking freely, but far from 
immoderately, of various wines ; and then, as soon 
as the ladies withdrew, taking to cigars and hot 
whisky-toddy ; went to the drawing-room soon, 
where he inspired everybody with his passion for 
Scotch music, and, if anxiously asked, never re- 
fused to recite any old ballad or tell any old tale. 
The house was asleep by eleven. When fitted up 
for dinner, he was like any other comfortably ill- 
dressed gentleman. But in the morning, with the 
large coarse jacket, great stick, and leathern cap, 
he was Dandy Dinmont, or Dirk Hatteraick—a 
smuggler or a poacher. Would that his money 
and his care had been given to a better subject 
than Abbotsford.” 


The recollections of the bar and of the 
bench in Scotland are the fullest in the 
‘Memorials.’ We have only space for some 
extracts from the description of the noted 
Lord Braxfield, the Jeffreys of Scotland :— 


‘* His very name makes people start yet. Strong 
built and dark, with rough eyebrows, powerful 
eyes, threatening lips, and a low growling voice, he 
was like a formidable blacksmith. His accent and 
his dialect were exaggerated Scotch ; his language, 
like his thoughts, short, strong, and conclusive. 

* * * * * 


‘With this intellectual force, as applied to law, 
his merits, I fear, cease. [Illiterate and without 
any taste for refined enjoyment, strength of under- 
standing, which gave him power without cultiva- 
tion, only encouraged him to a more contemptuous 
disdain of all natures less coarse than his own. 
Despising the growing improvement of manners, 
he shocked the feelings even of an age which, with 
more of the formality, -had far less of the substance 
of decorum than our own. Thousands of his say- 
ings have been preserved, and the staple of them is 
indecency ; which he succeeded in making many 
people enjoy, or at least endure, by hearty laugh- 
ter, energy of manner, and rough humour. Almost 
the only story of him I ever heard that had some 
fun in it without immodesty, was when a butler 
gave up his place because his lordship’s wife was 
always scolding him. ‘Lord!’ he exclaimed, 
‘ye’ve little to complain o’; ye may be thankfu’ 
ye're no married to her.’ is ig i 

‘Tt may be doubted if he was ever so much in 
his element as when tauntingly repelling the last 
despairing claim of a wretched culprit, and sending 
him to Botany Bay or the gallows with an insult- 
ing jest ; over which he would chuckle the more 
from observing that correct people were shocked. 
Yet this was not from cruelty, for which he was 
too strong and too jovial, but from cherished 
coarseness.” 


It was in the political trials of 1793-94, 





SS 
that the severity of Braxfield had fy 
sway :— 

‘‘Mr. Horner (the father of Francis), who wa 
one of the jurors in Muir's case, told me that when 
he was passing, as was often done then, behing 
the bench to get into the box, Braxfield, who knew 
him, whispered—‘Come awa, Maister Homer 
come awa, and help us to hang ane o’ thae daamned 
scoondrels.’ The reporter of Gerald’s case could 
not venture to make the prisoner say more than 
that ‘Christianity was an innovation.’ But the 
full truth is, that in stating this view he added 
that all great men had been reformers, ‘even oy 
Saviour himself.’ ‘Muckle he made o’ that,’ 
chuckled Braxfield in an under voice, ‘he was 
hanget.’ Before Hume’s Commentaries had made 
our criminal record intelligible, the formsand prece. 
dents were a mystery understood by the initiated 
alone, and by nobody so much as by Mr. Joseph 
Norris, the ancient clerk. Braxfield used to quash 
anticipated doubts by saying—‘ Hoot! just gie me 
Josie Norrie and a gude jury, an’ Til doo for the 
fallow.’ He died in 1799, in his seventy-eighth 
year.” 

A story is told of the famous Lord Kames, 
rivalling any of those told of the coarser 
Braxfield :— 


“When Lord Kames tried Matthew May, with 
whom he used to play at chess, for murder at Ayr 
in September 1780, he exclaimed, when the verdict 
of guilty was returned, ‘That's checkmate to you, 
Matthew!’ Besides general and uncontradicted no- 
toriety, I had this fact from Lord Hermand, who 
was one of the counsel at the trial, and never forgot 
a piece of judicial cruelty which excited his horror 
and anger.” 


The accounts given by Lord Cockburn of 
the political condition of Scotland, and of the 
oppression of the people by the courts of 
law, are almost incredible. Nothing more att. 
cidus is told of the tribunals of Austriact 
Naples in ‘our own day. The judges chor 
the juries in criminal causes, and it was only 
after a long struggle in Parliament that the 
right of challenging jurors was conceded. 
Lord Cockburn’s recollections of local anti 
quities and usages must be delightful to old 
citizens of Edinburgh. Those who have only 
known the Parliament House in its present 
condition will not read with the same relish 
the description of the scenes now long 
vanished :— 

“The Parliament Close was the haunt of the 
jewellers, some watchmakers, and a few booksel 
lers, which last, however, flowed more over into 
the High Street. A wooden partition, about fit 
teen feet high, was drawn across the Outer Hows, 
cutting off apparently about twenty-five or thirty 
feet of its northern end, but with a small cental 
opening into the public hall. Arnot says that this 
space was occupied by booksellers’ stalls when be 
published his book in 1788. These stalls must 
have disappeared, or been greatly diminished, very 
soon after this ; for I was there for the first tim? 
about 1792 or 1793, and observed none of them. 
The whole space seemed to. be occupied as 4 jewel 
ler’s and cutier’s shop. My first pair of skates ¥# 
bought there ; and I remember my surprise at the 
figures with black gowns and white wigs walking 
about among the cutlery. But the delightful v4 
was The Krames. It was a low narrow arcale 
booths, crammed in between the north side of 
Giles’ Cathedral and a thin range of buildings that 
stood parallel to the cathedral, the eastmost 
which buildings, looking down the High- . 
was the famous shop of William Creech the 
seller. Shopless traffickers first began to ™ 
there about the year 1550 or 1560, and their s° 
cessors stuck to the spot till 1817, when they ¥ 
all swept away. In my boyhood their littles 
each enclosed in a tiny room of its own, all 
ing the day all open to the little footpath that ™ 
between the two rows of them, and all glittenns 
with attractions, contained everything f 
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to childhood, but chiefly toys. I€ was like one of 
the Arabian Nights’ bazaars in Bagdad. Through- 
out the whole year it was an enchantment. Let 
any oné fancy what it was about the New Yeat, 
when every child had got its handsel, and every 
farthing of every handsel was spent there. The 
Krames was the paradise of childhood.” 

We must refrain from further quotations, 
but the few extracts we have given will serve 
as specimens of the ‘ Memorials,’ which reach 
down to the close of the year 1830, when the 
Whigs came into power, and the old cham- 
pions of that political cause in Scotland re- 
ceived their reward, Jeffrey being made Lord 
Advocate, and Cockburn Solicitor-General, 
under the ministry of Earl Grey. 








Shakspere’s England; or, Sketches of our 

Social History in the Reign of Elizabeth. 

By G. W. Thornbury, Author of the 

‘History of the Buccaneers,’ &e. 2 vols. 

Longman and Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

So much information has been collected 
within the last ten or fifteen years respecting 
the stage in Shakspeare’s time, that it was 
not to be expected Mr. Thornbury should 
throw any additional light on the subject. 
His mode of treating it, however, is amusing. 
Take, for example, his description of the pro- 
ceedings of the fops and fine gentlemen at the 
theatre :— 

“Ata new play, the fashionable gallant, payin 
the actor, who stood with his en at the Fi 
walked into the 12d. room, which was the noble- 
man’s or stage box, in order that he might seem to 
be ‘hail fellow well met’ with the lords who re- 
torted there. When the lords’ rooms grew common 
tggentlemen ushers and waiting women, and the 
covetousness of sharers (playhouse proprietors) 
crowded them so as to prevent any fop showing his 
satin cloak or gay feather to perfection, the gallant 
resorted to the stage to display his goodly white 
hand, his velvet hose, and his scented beard; 
tornfully asking some acquaintance whose play it 
was, or railing at the unknown author. By this 
rye knightly gallants obtained mistresses, and 

street gentlemen a wife ; here the fop would 
talk to the stage boys, learn anecdotes of the 
actors, know what part they would take, and what 

they would wear ; the boys or the fop’s own 
Page running for a light for his pipe. If their ges- 
wures were too fantastic, or their oaths or conver- 
sation were too loud, the rabble would hiss, and 
sometimes even pelt them. 

“The real beau never entered the theatre till the 
trumpets were blowing for the prologue, for when 
the house was only half full, the richness of his 
dress could not be sufficiently applauded ; then, as 

was one of the proprietors, or had dropped 
the hangings, he crept from behind the arras, 
athree-legged stool in one hand and the tester to 
Pay the hoy in the other. The real blasé than of 
On never appeared amused ; the more misera- 
and unmoved, the more fashionable. His cue 
Was, in the midst of the saddest scenes of Lear or 
Vthello, to turn away, as if he had seen the thing 
ore at Court. The aim of such fools was to 
talk and laugh go loud that the eyes of the whole 
house should be drawn upon them—that the poets 
might be provoked into writing an epigram that 
would make them talked of, or that the players 
might tecognise and point them out in the street. 
The fashionable’s great desire was not to seem 
to resort to the Globe or the Rose, as if hungry for 
such vulgar pleasures, but only as an idle gentle- 
Man, to waste a foolish hour or so when he could 
do nought else. Sometimes the gallant went to 
and condemn an enemy’s play ; sometimes to 
*ppear literary, and induce poet to dedicate some 
_. him, to procure his favour and forbear- 


“Tf the dramatist was one who had epigram- 





matised our friend, or brought his red beard or thin 
legs on the stage, his whole action from the first 
entrance would ve scornfuland contemptuous. At 
entrance he would draw out his three sorts of to- 
bacco and his light; or pulling a pack of cards 
from his hose, fall to Primero, tearing up a court 
card or two in a rage, to the astonishment of the 
pit, just as the prologue entered. 

‘*Tf the actor was sitting on the stage, the critic 
would then bring out his tables (pocket-book), and 
write sneering notes of pointless passages; or, in 
the midst of the play, with a screwed and discon- 
tented face, would take up his stool to be gone, 
drawing away a whole troop of friends, who were 
lying round him. If he could not get out, or his 
companions were unwilling to join him, the mal- 
content would pick up a rush and tickle the ears of 
those who sat before him, till they laughed iouder 
than the tragedian could sigh and groan. He 
would find fault with the music, declare the jests 
were stale, whistle at the songs, and curse the ma- 
nager, because one of the actors wore a hat and 
feather just like that for which he (the fop) had 
but that morning given 40s.” 

Less is known for certain of the conduct 
of the “groundlings.” If Stubbes may be 
credited, they were not only so uproarious as 
to render it difficult at times for the actors 
to make themselves heard, but they exhibited 
a laxity and licentiousness of manners which 
could scarcely have been exceeded under 
the régime of the Restoration. Cards, the 
great idle vice of the time, were introduced 
before the play began, and during the intervals 
beween the acts; and what with smoking, 
and loud talking, and broad gallantries, carried 
on openly and somewhat riotously, the general 
character of an Elizabethan audience was 
that of an extremely boisterous free-and-easy 
crowd. The restraint which in the present 
day is exercised by the presence of ladies was 
then unknown. omen of rank or of good 
reputation rarely ventured into a theatre; 
and, with the exception of the citizens’ wives, 
and the apprentices’ sweethearts, who were 
not to be deprived of their pleasures by any 
fear of scandal, the female portion of the 
assembly consisted almost exclusively of 
courtesans. To the student of Elizabethan 
stage literature there is no novelty in the 
following particulars; but they are useful 
as bringing together in a single view, and 
in a popular form, some prominent items illus- 
trative of the interior of the play-house :— 

‘Shakspere’s stage was strewn with green 
rushes, just as private rooms were in the richest 
houses, for carpets were as yet seldom used. Some- 
times it was matted over, as it was for the play of 
Henry VIII. the night the Globe was burnt down. 
The curiains of silk or worsted did not draw up as 
they do now, or let down as in the Roman theatres, 
but opened in the middle, and sliding with rings 
atached to an iron rod, drew back like window or 
bed curtains of the present day. The boys of the 
theatre lent out stools at 6d. each to those gallants 
who wished to dazzle the groundlings who stood in 
the yard or pit. Some lay on the rushes, and 
played at cards or smoked ; others drank wine or 
beer. The ’prentices, in the cheap 2d. gallery, 
cracked nuts and nibbled apples just as they do 
now. 

‘“‘ The prologue was generally spoken by an actor 
who wore a long black velvet cloak, perhaps, origi- 
nally intended to indicate that a tragedy.was to 
follow, and then worn indiscriminately to usher in 
either comedy or tragedy ; a trumpet blown three 
times preceded his appearance, and a trumpet 
served also as a signal for the music, that was not 
placed, as now, in a row before the footlights, but 
in stations over the stage-boxes. 

‘In the rear of the stage there was a raised 
platform, or balcony, and this had also curtains 
which could be drawn so as to conceal the actors 
who were in it; here Christopher Sly would sit to 





see the Taming of the Shrew, Julia receive her ad- 
venturous lover, and Henry VIII. to watch the 
insults heaped upon Cranmer. 

‘* There was never but one play performed in 
the day, and that was acted in about two hours. 
This, perhaps, is the chief cause of the greatness of 
the Elizabethan drama. Sometimes Tarleton, or 
Kemp, the best low comedians of the day, came in 
between the acts, dressed in russet or motley, and 
danced a jig to the sound of the pipe and tabor, 
singing, as they danced, either such a song as Sir 
Topas in the 7'welfth Night, or a squib extempo- 
rising on the events of the day; those who, after 
this, were still hungry for amusement, could visit 
the bear-garden or the cockpit. At the end of the 
performance the actors fell upon their knees and 
prayed for the health and prosperity of their pa- 
trons, or the queen, a custom retained in the ‘ God 
save the Queen’ that forms the last line of our 
playbills. 

“‘The play commenced at one or two. Plays 
were exhibited on Sunday, in spite of all the just 
denunciations of Puritans. Elizabeth herself 
visited a theatrical exhibition at Oxford on Sunday, 
and James 1. allowed plays to be acted at Court on 
the same holy day. Sunday was a favourite night 
for masks. An indignant Precisian had once the 
hardihood to indict the Bishop of Lincoln for al- 
lowing a comedy to be acted in his house on a 
Sunday, the night after consecrating a chapel.” 


The next extract is of a different com- 
plexion. It takes us out of the crush of the 
Globe and its ill savours, into the pure air of 
the country, in a sketch of some of the quaint 
and cheerful old customs and characters :— 

“‘The sports of the country were endless: at 
New Year's Day there’s the carrying round the 
bowl of punch, and kindly giving of presents ; on 
the Twelfth Night, recollections of the Magi, and 
minced pies made in fashion of the holy cradle. 
On St. Agnes’ Eve maidens fall asleep and hope to 
dream of their lovers. At Candlemas they take 
down the Christmas holly, and put up the box. 
Then comes Valentine's Day and love-making ; 
and pancakes on Shrove Tuesday ; and cock-shying 
on Ash Wednesday ; and the Leek Day for Welsh- 
men ; and the Shamrock Day for running footmen. 
Then followed Midlent, with its cakes ; and Palm 
Sunday, with its flowers ; and April Fool’s Day, 
with its fun ; and on Easter morning very early the 
sun dances for joy; and on St. Mark’s Eve old 
wives watch in the church porch to see those who 
are to die pass in. Then there’s Rogation Day, 
and the walk to the boundaries; and May Day 
dancing ; and Whitsun ales ; and St. John’s fires ; 
and Michaelmas goose; and Allhallows’ charms ; 
and the Yule log, and Yule feasts ; and so round 
goes the year to Plough Monday ; and, besides all 
this, there are shearing feasts, and harvest homes, 
and church ales, and christenings and weddings, 
with gloves and favours; and last, but not the 
least, often funeral doles and wakes. 

‘¢ For Christmas sports there's post and pair, and 
hot cockles, dun in the mire, fox i’ the hole, push 
pin, shoe the mare, and draw gloves. 

“The Elizabethan country wedding, so quaint 
and picturesque, we have sketched elsewhere: we 
only notice here the maidens singing and strewing 
flowers, the serving-men with lights bringing rose 
water, rosemary, and white gloves for the guests, 
the musicians entering the gates and received with 
cups of burnt wine and sugar, the host reading the 
list of guests, the cries of ‘ good morrow, sir bride- 
groom,’ the old men and bachelors together, and 
the widows and wives. 

‘¢The old alewives in the country wore red and 
brown caps and lappets, just such as witches are 
now represented with on the stage. The citizens’ 
wives were known by their coifs, red petticoats, 
taffety caps, velvet lace, and silver bodkins. The 
pretty and capricious dyed scarlet black, lined gro- 
gram gowns with velvet, gave 3/. for a worked 
smock, and ate cherries when they were an angel a 
pound. 

‘¢ The pastor is generally a good country pastor, 
learned, sober, and honest, hospitable, yet hating 
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drunkenness ; he preaches onee a week, and cate- 
chises the children on Sunday afternoons; yet 
every action of his is a sermon, he goes once a year 
to see his father, and is so much beloved that there 
is a dispute among his parishioners who shall first 
entertain him on his return; he never quarrels 
about tithes, or sends for eggs and apples; his 
parish are eager to keep the church in repair, and 
its doors are always open, 

“The alehouse has an ale stake and a box bush 
hung at the door; the walls are painted with 
Samuel, Dives, and Lazarus. That thin sour- 
faced fellow at the door on a jade of a horse, with 
@ black box and a seal, is a parritor ; he comes to 
see if any one reads prayers without a licence, or 
if the parson preaches twice a-week ; he bribes the 
constable to press his enemies for soldiers, and pre- 
tends to search houses for deserters or offenders. 
If asked to drink, he says, ‘ You are not the men 
we took you for, and had not our business been 
extreme we had stayed to drink.’ 

‘*The good housewife had always by her a store 
of cordials and restoratives, aqua composita and 
vinegar, rosewater and treacle, herbs for the ague, 
fumitory water for the liver, cool salads, syrups, 
and conserves of quince or barberry. 

‘* The Elizabethan farmer loved to inscribe posies 
over the door of his hall, such homely verses as 

ese :— 
* Would’st have a friend, would’st know what friend is best ? 
Have God thy friend, which passeth all the rest.’ 
Or,— 
© What a fare than well content agreeing with thy 
wea) 
What better guest than trusty friend in sickness and in 
health ?’ ” 


Mr. Thornbury is enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of the “golden age” of Elizabeth; 
and, notwithstanding the hideous pictures he 
draws of the vices of the town, and the villa- 
nies that were practised in every known trade 
and profession, he insists upon the fact that 
the people of England never were so prospe- 
rous, so virtuous, or so wise. The material 
progress of the rural classes is thus de- 
scrihed :— 


_ “All writers of the day express their astonish- 
ment at the increase of wealth among the artizans 
and farmers: wooden plate had turned to pewter, 
leather tapestry to silk hangings, and straw pallets 
to feather beds. 

‘Simple yeomen had now Turkey work, and 
plate, and fine napery, when their fathers had no- 
thing but rude dogswain coverlets; and the serving- 
men good round logs for pillows, and one sheet to 
keep the straws from rasing their hardened hides. 
Pillows they deemed only fit for women in child- 
bed; their fathers seldom carried more than a 
noble, or 6s. in their pouches ; while now a farmer 
thought himself but scurvily off if he had not seven 
years’ rent lying by him, and a nest of silver bowls 
and a store of flagons, where his father thought 
himself rich with four pewter vessels, and one of 
those a salt-cellar. 

‘The farmer has no Flemish tapestry or Dutch 
linen ; he drinks from bowls, and has but a plain 
table board and little plate; his bed is flax, and his 
curtains of home-spun wool; his coat of frieze or 
Kendal-green ; he has two doublets, and not often 
more than two servants. His labourers sleep on 
straw, and are to be met coming from market, 
eandles in one hand, cans in the other, tar box at 
their girdles, and wallets on their backs: he rises 
at cock-crow, says his prayers, and gives his ser- 
vants their charges; he then goes out, ascends some 
breezy hill, and looks over his flocks, and surveys 
if all is well with his cattle both for pail and plough ; 
at eleven or twelve he returns to dine, drinking no 
wine, and leaving tobacco for rich people. In the 
afternoon he reads Fox or Hollinsed’s Chronicles ; 
and the night is spent talking of courses of hus- 
bandry, in hearing the bailiff give an account of 
his day’s stewardship, or listening to some stranger's 
discourse of foreign parts.” 


Granting free latitude to the imagination 
of a writer who composes a picture out of a 





few suggestive details, we demur to the after- 
noon reading of the farmer. That was a 
luxury in which few farmers indulged in the 
happy era of Shakspeare; for, although the 
upper classes cultivated Latin, and sent their 
sons to Italy, and had their Aschams and 
Udalls to teach morals and philosophy, and 
whip schoolboys into book-learning, the edu- 
cation of the farmers was of a much more 
limited range, and might be considered rather 
ample and liberal if it enabled them to keep 
their accounts carefully, and to avoid confusion 
in the transactions of buying and selling in 
which they were engaged. Nor had the 
farmer any leisure for books in the afternoon. 
As soon as dinner was over he set his servantsto 
workagain, personally inspecting their labours, 
while the good huswife employed herself in 
mending and marking, and making candles, 
and looking after other matters of domestic 
economy. The rule of the afternoon occupa- 
tions is laid down by old Tusser :— 
“When dinner is ended, set servants to work, 
And follow such fellows as loveth to lurk.” 

Contrasted with the general statement of 
the solid sense and high morality of the times, 
we have a minute account of the rogueries of 
trade, from which we gather that no other 
period of our history presents such an astound- 
ing catalogue of deliberate frauds in every 
article of traffic and consumption. The indict- 
ment embraces all classes of the comnrunity 
that were engaged in business. There does not 
appear to have been a single manufacture 
in the country honestly conducted, or a single 
artisan or tradesman who was not an arrant 
rogue. The tinker made more holes than he 
mended; the pedlar was a pickpocket in dis- 
guise ; the chandler dipped his wicks in dross, 
and merely coated them with tallow; thehaber- 
dasher sold hats that melted away in the 
heat ; the grocer mixed bay berries with his 
pepper; the cloth-worker stretched his cloth 
into holes,which he artfully closed; the fraudu- 
lentdraper lived in a dark shop, so that his cus- 
tomers could not see to examine his textures ; 
the vintner spent half the night adulterating 
his wines; the weaver cheated the poor with 
thin yarn; the miller had false hoppers ; the 
joiner put green wood in buildings where 
seasoned wood was necessary; the saddler 
used sheep’s skins instead of pigs’ skins, and 
stuffed his fine saddles and pillions with straw 
or hay ; the butcher blew and stretched his 
meat, and washed stale joints with fresh 
blood ; in short, extortion and fraud pervaded 
every trade and profession. That we have 
not overcharged the picture will be sufficiently 
evident from the following passage :— 


‘‘The shoemaker, nothing behind his fellows, 
cheated in every way possible, joining neat leather 
vamps to calf leather heels; and, as a race, they 
were considered drinkers and spendthrifts, just as 
London tailors were laughed at for their fondness 
for buttered toast, or butchers and tinkers thought 
turbulent. The skinner’s fraud consisted in sell- 
ing the skins of the bellies of animals instead of 
that of the backs ; and if they obtained any un- 
known, worthless, or spotted fur, declaring it was 
a most precious skin from Muscovy or the furthest 
parts of Calabria. 

‘‘ The chirurgeons, to sum up this catalogue of 
knaves, neglected the poor and robbed the rich. 
Quacks were universal ; many physicians charged 
as high as 1l. for a single visit, and even then 
adulterated their medicines. 

‘The Puritans repeated all these charges. The 
drapers, they said, strained their cloth till all its 
strength was gone ; the clothiers sheared the nap 
off, and thickened it by the help of the fuller ; the 
goldsmiths sold half dross for pure metal; the 





vintners mixed their wines, and brought the good 
only to the rich man ; the butchers let the blood 
lie in their meat to increase the weight, and pinned 
pieces of alien fat to lean and poor meat: the 
butchers complained of the graziers’ prices ; the 
graziers of the butchers. The tailors stole lace and 
cloth, and were in league with the drapers; the 
tanners only half tanned their hides; the shoes 
were so bad that a man required two pairs a year, 
‘Oh, farewell former world,’ quoth Stubbey 
father, when he got wet in his feet, ‘a pair of 
shoes in my young days would have kept a man ag 
dry as a feather, though he had gone in water all 
day through, yea, all the week through, to the 
very last day, and would have served a man almost 
a whole year together without repairing” The 
brokers received stolen goods: their men tempted 
servants to steal, and bought old clothes and rem. 
nants of lace. 

“The chandler sold butter, cheese, fagots, 
candles, and crockery, and was accused of false 
weights and using ingredients to keep the tallow 
soft.” 


If we were to accept these statements as 
an accurate representation of the morals of 
the manufacturers and traders, we should be 
compelled to conclude that the age of Eliz. 
beth was corrupt to the core, and that Mr. 
Thornbury had strangely forgotten the evi- 
dence he had himself collected, when in other 
places he breaks out into panegyrics upon 
that wonderful reign, under which he tells ts 
that religion was “a fervid vital impulse in 
all thoughtful hearts,” and that, “with all 
their growth and progress,” the nation still 
remained simple in manners and uncorrupted 
by luxury. But the exaggerations and the 
contradictions are easily explained. Mr. Thom 
bury does not stop to examine his authorities, 
aid weigh their relative value. Wherevet 
he finds an allusion to any current usage, he 
notes it down ; and having accumulated in this 
way a loose mass of particulars, without 
exercising any judgment over them as to 
their internal probability, or the character 
of the source from whence they are derived, 
he collects them into illustrative groups, and 
distributes them amongst his chapters aceort 
ing to their subjects. As it is clear, how. 
ever, that the intrinsic value of such partt 
culars depends altogether upon their authen- 
ticity, and that it is only by carefully oa 
and generalizing them they can be render 
available towards a complete view of the life, 
customs, and social traits of the period t 
which they belong, it is needless to observe 
that a process such as Mr. Thornbury bis 
followed is not likely to result in a consistent 
or philosophical exposition. It involves the 
writer unavoidably in a variety of tritii 
variations and conflicting statements, 2 

revents him, even if he aimed at a high 
historical purpose, which he does not seem to 
have contemplated, from accomplishing any- 
thing more than a book of mere shreds an 

atches and irresponsible gossip. Whether 
he draws his facts from the pages of a Pur 
tan satirist, or from the gross and in ated 
bombast of a contemporary comedy, he # 
equally indiscriminating in the use he makes 
of them. He nowhere instructs his re 
ders upon the difference that should be 
drawn between an authentic and unprejudl 
authority, and the naked Billingsgate of t 
conventicle, or the coarse caricatures of suc 
pamphleteers as Nash and Greene, — 
writings were as debauched as their [ves 
The consequence is, that we have a mis¢t 
neous mixture of truth and error, the Jatter 
consisting not so much in misstatement 
facts as in a fanciful manner of dressing them 
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up, in false colouring, and exaggerated 
outlines. It is difficult to determine where 
fidelity of portraiture ends and fancy painting 
begins ja many of these chapters. Some- 
times Mr. Thornbury draws general conclu- 
sions from special instances, and substitutes 
exoeptional circumstances for universal habits; 
andnot infrequently, hurried away by a fore- 
gone conclusion, he makes demands on the 
faith of the reader which there is not a tittle of 
evidence to sustain. What is wanted is a 
bold grasp of details, and the power of massing 
them into striking pictures. The absence of 
this power leaves, upon the whole, a variety 
of seattered and unsatisfactory impressions 
upon the mind, which, instead of making the 
age of Elizabeth clearer to us than it was 
before; has the effect of confusing our percep- 
tiéns of its real character and tendencies. 








A Summer in Northern Europe. By Selina 
Bunbury. 2vols, Hurst and Blackett. 
“Tere is something inexpressibly tire- 
some,” yf Miss Bunbury, “ in writing down 
that one has come to a place of which thiere 
is very little tosay.”” If we may judge by the 
imelevant gossip throughout her book, this 
misfortune must have happened to the writer 
more often than it ought to have done in these 
regiotis. There are many good books of 
Seandinavian travel, and the subject is far 
from being yet exhausted. Yet Miss Bunbury 
does all that a genial spirit and a lively pen 
can do to throw interest into her narrative. 
Beginning with Sweden, of which, in a former 
work; she has already published some of her 
impressions, she now describes what, she saw 
in other parts of that country, and in Norway, 
Finland, the Aland Islands, Gothland, and 
other regions on the shores of the Baltic. A 
few extracts we take on subjects that appear 
most likely to be generally interesting to 
those not likely to make a similar tour. For 
thosé who may meditate an expedition to the 
North there are many other books more 
copious in details and exact in information ; 
bat the results of a lady’s experience in tra- 

ing will even for them not be thrown 
away. We begin with a notice of the Swedish 
‘Wyal family, as seen in the Dijiirgard (lite- 
y deer-park), the Greenwich and Kensing- 

ton in one of the Stockholmers :— 
“the Djiirgatd is a charming place! the fine old 
ois, the undulating grounds, the grand masses of 
tock overlooking such lovely prospects,— 
tidé ie sigh for such a retreat for our toil-doomed 
citizens of London ; and this royal ground, even 
t up to the royal windows, is pro bono publico ! 
and King Oscar and the Queen, and the good 
Madotte’s widow, and the Princes, and the 
young Princesses sit and eat their supper pro bono 
mblico, for there is not even a blind between them 
and the hundreds of loyal eyes that quietly, and 
i profound silence, gaze upon them. There, I once 
aW beneath that balcony where stood King Oscar 
aid the King of Denmark, and where sat the 
, the grand-daughter of Josephine, and the 
owager, and the young Princess ; there, 
alittle apart, was crouched a poor woman on the 
grass, over her basket of cakes, bargaining with a 
customer who held one in his hand; and just 
hind the sereen of a few shrubs a booth was 
rected for the sale of refreshments for the loyal 
and loving subjects of his Swedish Majesty. Long 
may he reign! as his people—even in the age of 
in which I write—seem to wish him to 
} The motto which Bernadotte, the soldier of 
ne, chose for his coin was this—‘The love of 

RY people is my safety.’ 

€ did not want to linger among the crowd, 
We had received one bow from King Oscar, who 














lifted his white-plumed hat far above his head as 
he swept past us, and a graceful bow from his 
Queen, which ought to have satisfied us to our 
heart’s content ; so we left the King-gazers to their 
employment, and turned from Rosendal, or the 
Vale of Roses, though surprisingly few roses are 
there, but so Bernadotte, or King Charles John 
XIV., called this simple and favourite villa he 
built in the Djiirgard,—and we wandered away 
through pleasant Djiirgarden, among rocks and 
trees—such fine old trees, such great dark rocks— 
and we thought of dark Scandinavia, and its dark 
legends, and its dark faith, and said—Is this it ?— 
is this Scandinavia ?—this bright and lovely thing! 
But the young baron came up and said his boat 
was waiting, and we got into it, and were paddled 
away to his island villa. 

‘* What a lovely scene was then Lake Millar, with 
its fourteen hundred islands. My heart yearns after 
it now. Up to the landing place of the pretty 
islet whirled, with a skilful and graceful sweep, 
our Swedish gondola. A water equipage for 
summer, and a snow or ice-equipage for winter, are 
almost as necessary for Stockholm as a horse and a 
car are to the natives of Ireland—untaxed Ireland 
—which accounts it the acme of misery and degra- 
dation to ‘lay down’ either.” 


Of the diet and the cookery of the Swedish 
people, this account is given :— 

‘*The art of cookery in Sweden, as a national 
one, is not in a very advanced state, but the man- 
ner in which they dress game, though very unlike 
our own, is, I think, preferable. The flesh is first 
perforated, and little bits of lard inserted, and the 
birds are served in a quantity of white sauce, 
having quite a different appearance to our half- 
roasted game. All that is implied by roasting is 
of course done in ovens; and ren stek, or roast 
reindeer, is served in the same manner with sauce. 
There are indeed three descriptions of cookery 
clearly observable here—French, German, and 
purely Swedish. Some of the purely national 
dishes. as lut-fisk on Christmas-eve, are most ex- 
traordinary things, lut-fisk being the stock-fish 
steeped in solution of potash, until in fact decom- 
position takes place. On Christmas-eve, the great 
evening of Sweden, this thing is boiled and eaten 
with oil sauce ; and this together with grét, which 
is simply boiled rice, form the Christmas dishes of 
Sweden, just as roast beef and plum-pudding 
do of England. The smell of the lut-fisk is terrific, 
but a true Swede clings to his national dish on 
Jul-aften as much as any beef-eating Englishman 
does to his. The poor often substitute boiled corn 
for rice ; and at all times rye porridge made in 
milk, not water, is their common food. The 
number of meals might seem tomakeamendsfor their 
quality : fish is almost the staple of food; quanti- 
ties are salted inthe autumn ; and even in winter 
fish are taken in a most ingenious manner from 
under ice. You see holes cut at certain dis- 
tances, and a man seated on a stoolat the furthest 
on each side. The man you are looking at appears 
to be sitting idly on the ice, but suddenly he puts 
his hand into the small opening cut in it, and pulls 
up a bright-coloured little fish, and then another 
and another, throwing them on the frozen lake, 
where they jump about, displaying their colours, 
poor things, to advantage, and suffering cruelly.” 

The island of Gothland was one of the most 
interesting places visited during the tour :— 

‘‘ Gottland, which we wrongfully call and spell 
Gothland, is poetically called the eye of the Baltic. 
The Swedish words do not look or sound poetic to 
a foreigner, but the natives think them so—Osters- 
jons dgon. It is not quite eighty miles long, and 
in its greatest extent rather more than thirty broad. 
In most respects it is unlike Sweden, and its inha- 
bitants always call Sweden ‘the Continent,’ and 
speak of Swedes as a separate people. Its geolo- 
gical formation is quite different. ‘The Continent,’ 
or Sweden, is a mass of granite ; Gottland, is lime- 
tone, chalk, and sandstone; but lime meets you 
everywhere: you might fancy the whole island 
must soon bé dug up to make it; lime-kilns are 





ever at work ; at every port vessels are lading with 





lime ; half the labourers appear to be whitewashed. 
Until now I never understood why it was that 
Swedes and Gottlanders too were so fond of white- 
wash in their churches ; it must be from eonsider- 
ing it a duty to employ home produce, for white- 
wash seems to be indissolubly connected with pure 
faith. This became to me a matter of irritation ; 
for here, whatever other points of interest a travel- 
ler may miss, there is ever and anon rising before 
him the most surprising, most interesting—alas ! 
the most pathetic—memorials of a past age, in the 
rather startling appearance of an ancient and strik- 
ingly picturesque church, of which there are no less 
than a hundred still existing within the limits of 
this poor little isle. To judge by its religious me- 
morials of the past, Gottland should have been in- 
deed the island of saints.” 


Of the ancient town of Wisby, there is 
ample description, with notices of its histori- 
eal and legendary records. Anold place indeed 
it must be, when the blow to its prosperity is 
said to have occurred as long ago as 1361, 
when Waldemar of Denmark defeated its 
citizens, broke down its walls, and rifled its 
treasures. Thirteen hundred of the burghers 
of Wisby are said to have fallen in that fatal 
fight. A legend, et.titled ‘The Story of Ung- 
haus’s Daughter,’ is introduced into this part 
of the narrative. She had loved King Wal- 
demar, and after his departure the magis- 
trates of Wisby condemned her to death, and 
she was immured alive in one of the stone 
turrets of the town walls. The story must 
be true, for the turret still stands, .and is 
called Jungfru Torn, or the Maiden’s Tower, 
to this day! We have quoted enough to 
show what our readers may expect to find in 
Miss Bunbury’s journal of a summer tour 
in northern Europe. She mingled more with 
the people of Sweden than most English tra- 
vellers have done, and her reports of their 
customs and manners are therefore worthy of 
perusal. We ought to have mentioned that 
the tour was made the summer before the 
outbreak of the Russian war. 





June: a Book for the Country in Summer 
Time. By H. T. Stainton. Longman 
and Co. 

Wirz the opening of the month of June we 

may direct attention to a little book which 

invites the sympathies of the country rambler 
to the pursuit of natural history at this 
delightful season, and in the treatment of 
which the author aspires to a footstool at the 
throne of Kirby and Spence. Mr. Stainton 
has only laboured hitherto in the twilight 
revels of entomological science. His re- 
searches have been confined to the little moth- 
like Zineina, which are only to be captured 
when the sun has gone down, and the gay 
butterflies have fluttered back into their hidin 
places. Now he leads us forth into broa 
daylight, over hill and over dale, with all the 
enthusiasm of an Ariel, singing “‘ Where the 
bee sucks there lurk I,” and the rambler is 
invited to participate with him in the charms 
of midsummer, even on the most drizzling of 
days. The book has not much literary 
merit, but inasmuch as the author is a sound 
entomologist, and possesses a smattering of 
botany, we may recommend him at all events 
as a safe guide. As an example of his style 
and matter we may select the following :— 

“* Did any of my readers ever meet a girls’ school 
taking their accustomed exercise? Is there not 
something excessively ludicrous in the idea of some 
thirty or forty girls walking primly and —s 
to a certain point, then right about face—and bac 
again, The timid step, the regular methodie 
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movement, which I have heard waggishly compared 
to the mode of progression of an ordinary sixteen- 
legged caterpillar, the sedate tone of voice, each 
only talking with becoming decorum to the one 
with whom she walks abreast, perhaps catechising 
one another the mean time in the eccentricities of 
some French verb, or ascertaining the degree of 
proficiency each has attained in the lesson in 
Mangnall’s Questions—how can these minister to 
health? 

‘* But the medical attendant of the school recom- 
mends exercise, and is not walking across the com- 
mon and back exercise? of course it is! what more 
would you have? Why, if that very worthy lady, 
the schoolmistress, would allow me to have the 
charge of her pupilson thenext Saturday afternoon’s 
walk (I believe it is not orthodox even to take a 
walk every day in the week), I think I could put 
them in the way of getting exercise by which they 
would be much more benefited, much more pleased, 
and come home with rosier cheeks and more eager 
appetites than is now the case. Perhaps the 
schoolmistress rather demurs to this last-named 
proposition, anticipating, as a careful housekeeper 
ought to anticipate, that if the girls’ appetites be 
increased the consumption of food at dinner time 
will be increased in due proportion, and the six 
legs of mutton will look even more silly than they 
now do when they leave the table; but I can give 
her a word of comfort, for if the butcher's and 
baker’s bills be increased she will find that the 
doctor’s bill will be less; and if her pupils be in 
better health they will progress more rapidly with 
their studies, so that when they return home at 
the end of the half-year more satisfaction will be 
given to their parents, and the school will have a 
higher character, on account of the more decided 
improvement visible in the pupils, than it other- 
wise would have had. 

*¢ T think I hear some worthy matron ask what 
I should do if she were to allow me the charge of 
her pupils for an afternoon’s walk, and as, perhaps, 





I am not very likely to succeed in persuading her 
to let me try the experiment in proprid persond, 
perhaps I may as well here say what I would do, 
in order that if she likes to try the experiment 
she may herself have it put in execution. Now, 
probably, at the school where these girls are there 
are several teachers, and, perhaps, some one of the 
teachers may have some little knowledge of botany ; 
so I would suggest that the teacher should ask two 
or three of the girls to bring her some wild flowers 
from their next afternoon’s walk, with the promise 
held out that she would afterwards tell them some- 
thing about them; and I must further petition, 
that the girls be no longer compelled to walk two 
and two methodically, but be allowed to roam and 
scramble at large, of course taking care that they 
did not get out of sight of their teachers. I admit 
that the effect of all the girls rambling along a 
country lane, some looking into the hedge bottom 
on this side, and others straggling to the other side 
of a broad green lane, would not have nearly the 
same fine effect which is produced by the formal 
procession along the dusty pathway on the com- 
mon, but I think it would impress any one who 
saw them with the idea that the girls were at ease 
and were out for enjoyment, whereas the stiff and 
prim set out, which we are so much accustomed to 
see, rather gives one the idea that they had said 
their lessons badly, and are doing penance for it, 
exposed to the public gaze. 
* Now, if the schoolmistress has consented to 
nt my two—I hope not unreasonable—requests, 
f will endeavour to point out how the concession 
of these small favours would operate in carrying 
out my plans. The teacher has asked three of the 
girls to bring her some flowers, and so, as they go 
wandering up the lane, Amelia stops to pick a fox- 
glove, and Annie to get a piece of honeysuckle ; 
perhaps Laura, who is walking beside Amelia, in- 
quires why she gathers the foxglove, and, hearing 
the reason, she quickly says, ‘ Oh! if you want 
some flowers I'll help you to get some;’ and then 
she looks eagerly on both sides of the road to see 
if she cannot find something: presently she spies 





out, ‘ Oh! look here, Amelia! here isa nice flower! 

will you have this? Now the loud exclamation, 

the animated look, the sparkling eye, hardly seem 

to belong to the same girl whom we had met pre- 

viously doing one of her solemn penances. And 
when the girls return from their walk, perhaps 

some eight or ten of them have been helping to pick 

the flowers which the teacher had commissioned 

the three to get for her; and, perhaps, one or two 
of these new recruits feel sufficiently interested in 

the flowers they have helped to pick, to wish to 
know a little about them—and they, therefore, beg 
to be allowed to hear what the teacher has to say 

about them. , 

‘‘ Then the teacher commences her explanation, 

and shows the peculiar structure of a daisy, how 

it is made up of many little flowers, as it were, 

closely packed together, and is so called composite ; 

and points out why such plants as the tufted vetch 

and the bird's foot trefoil (gay flowers, which are 
pretty sure always to form a part of children’s nose- 

gays) are termed papilionaceous or leguminous; 

papilionaceous, because the flower had been thought 
to resemble a butterfly,—leguminous, on account 
of the long pods or legumes in which the seeds are 
enclosed; and though, perhaps, she goes no farther 
that day, and two hours afterwards the girls would 
say, if asked, they did not remember much about 
the lesson on botany they had received, yet the 
next time they go out for a ramble (I like that 
word better than going out for a walk), they begin 
consulting with one another whether the white 
clover is not a composite plant, and whether the 
sweet-scented flowers of the bean field they are 
walking through are papilionaceous or not; or 
whether the long pods of the wild mustard do not 
show that it belongs to the leguminous plants; and 
the teacher who gave them their botanical lesson 
not being one of their party that day, the point 
remains in dispute and causes much contention; 
so much so, that two or three of the girls who had 
not previously got drawn into the botanizing mania, 
hearing the altercation, want to know what is the 
matter in dispute, and Eleanor and Maria, who 
always consider that they can settle every point, 
however knotty, find themselves not a little puzzled 
which way to decide; and, when they get in-doors, 
theugh they do not go in to swell the botanical 
class (as it begins to be called), yet as soon as the 
lesson is over they are very curious to know who 
was right and who was wrong, and in whose favour 
the verdict has been given. And so, in a few 
weeks, it is found that, with very few exceptions, 
almost the whole school takes an interest in botany, 
and a collection of dried plants is soon one of the 
favourite amusements of the girls, when in wet 
weather they are prevented from getting out—then 
they want to know the names of all the plants they 
find, and every lane, and wood, and dell, is ran- 
sacked with the hope of finding some plant they 
had not before met with, and, as the season ad- 
vances, and new plants keep coming into flower, 
what additional interest do they not find in the 
rambles, now no longer considered as set tasks, 
but eagerly looked forward to as something to 
enjoy and something to talk of afterwards !” 

In this strain Mr. Stainton prattles on for 
many pages. The intention is good, but it is 
uncouthly expressed, and there is much that 
is absolutely silly. The following extract, on 
a walk through a Devonshire lane, is shorter 
and more acceptable :— 

‘* But let us leave Torquay and its villas be- 
hind us, and sally forth to one of the numerous 
lanes. A lane in Devonshire is very different from 
a lane in other parts of the country; and though, 
no doubt, it has its beauties, it acts as a sad draw- 
back, by preventing you seeing anything of the 
surrounding country. The high earth-banks on 
either side are carpeted with flowers—there are 
the bright blue blossoms of the bird’s eye (Veronica 
Chamedrys), the pink flowers and ruddy stems of 
the Herb Robert (Geranium Robertianum), . the 
yellowish spikes and shining leaves of. the navel- 
wort (Cotyledon wmbilicus), and many other less 
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linger on the hedge that tops the bank, the thrush 
sings forth his merry note, the chiff-chaff appears 
never to weary; clouds, so necessary to a full 
enjoyment of a summer’s walk, shielding us from 
the heat of the sun, and causing a variety in the 
face of nature it would not otherwise possess, 4 
gleam of sunshine affords more pleasure than one 
hour’s uninterrupted bright sunlight, simply owing 
to the change it produces. 

‘Oh! it is pleasant, after toiling along a Devon. 
shire lane for several miles, to find, near the sun- 
mit of the hill, some gate leading into a field, whence 
you can get a view of the surrounding scenery; 
and if your position commands an extensive range 
of view, both of land and sea, the blue waters Tip. 
pling in the breeze, or showing here and therea 
few white streaks of foam, and the contrast of the 
dull red fallow fields, and varied shades of green 
of the different fields that are in cultivation—there 
is much to please the eye, much on which it can 
feast with evident satisfaction. 

“¢ But how much are these pleasures increased 
to the naturalist! to him the note of each bird, 
the growth of each plant, and the movements of 
each insect, are full of interest.” 


Eesides June in Devonshire, the author 
describes June in Sussex, June in Scotland, 
and June in the neighbourhood of London. 





The Sorrows of Gentility. By Geraldine E, 
Jewsbury. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Tue title of this novel will raise expectations 
which the book itself will not fulfil. We 
expect either to be touched by the story of 
real trials inseparable from the lot of the 
well-born but poor, or else to be amused by 
troubles brought upon themselves by those 
whose “shabby gentility” is in social life 
what ‘ Brummagen wares” are to the thing 
they imitate. “ Of all the mournful expendi- 
ture of human faculty and human energy, the 
struggles of ‘shabby gentility’ are the most 
deplorable.” Such is one of the opening 
sentences of the book, from which we looked 
for something in the strain of Thackeray or 
Carlyle against social shams and counterfeits. 
The story, however, is one of very orti- 
nary incidents, and as far as any moral 
can be gathered from it, merely gives a warn- 
ing against ‘imprudent’ marriages, meaning 
by prudence a wise regard to worldly comfort, 
The daughter of an innkeeper, in one of the 
midland counties, is sent by her mother toa 
‘genteel’ boarding-school, and her education 
makes her discontented with her home. She 
can no longer bear the rough manners of her 
father and brother, and is afraid of being 
espied by any of her old schoolfellows who 
might come to the Mettringham Arms. She 
receives an invitation to pay a visit to a com 
panion, who had formed for her a school-gitl 
friendship. This girl was the daughter of 
squire in a distant part of the country, am 
being in delicate health, it was suggested that 
a youthful companion might be beneficial 
Gertrude is sent for under the civil pretext of 
paying a visit, to be the companion of the 
invalid. Among the visitors to the house 8 
a young Irish barrister, of good family, of 

course, and of good expectations :— 

‘‘This young man, Augustus Donnelly by name, 
had been taught that he was divinely handsome, 
and might make his fortune by marrying 
heiress. It was the chief article of faith in which 
he had been educated. Perhaps he would have 
fulfilled his destiny if he had not met Gertrude 
Morley. But his star brought him to Palace 
House during her visit. He saw her, = 
desperately in love with her, and at the en 
of a week proposed to her. Gertrude was not 
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too noisy and too full of spirits. Her taste in- 
clined towards sentimental officers and interesting 
young clergymen. Augustus Donnelly, with his 
florid complexion, laughing eyes, and boisterous 

irits, did not touch her fancy in the least,—and 
itis probable that she would have rejected him— 
if the post of that morning, which had brought her 
a sudden recal home to assist her mother in the 

reparations for an election dinner, had not made 
Mr. Donnelly seem the better alternative. 

“He knew that his prospects in life would not 
stand parental inquiry, and he was far too deeply 
in love to think with composure of any opposition ; 
he pleaded for an elopement. At first Gertrude 
refused to listen to this, but in her secret heart she 
feared that if he once saw her home and her rela- 
tions he might withdraw from the connexion ; it 
seemed her only chance of escape. . She hesitated, 
and at last consented. The next day she left 
Palace House in spite of all entreaties to prolong 
her stay. Augustus Donnelly having borrowed 
fifty pounds from a friend, ‘to enable him to run 
away with an heiress,’ met her at the end of the 
first stage, and they rushed off to matrimony and 
Gretna Green together. 

“Poor Gertrude was not quite seventeen, which 
must be taken as her excuse.” 

The story is occupied with accounts of the 
sorrows that befell Gertrude from this impru- 
dent and hasty match, including the super- 
cilious behaviour of the aristocratic relations 
of Augustus Donnelly. He turns out a lazy 
worthless scamp, and after ill-using Gertrude, 
carries off their child to Ireland. Gertrude’s 
adventures in trying to recover her daughter 
are amongst the most interesting points of 
the story. 

“Human kindness and human sympathy Ger- 
trade found abundantly throughout her journey, 
but the material means of continuing her progress 
were not-so easily attainable. 

“The stage coach left her at the door of a dirty 
il-kept inn, in a ruinous-looking town, which 
might have been situated in the moon for anything 
she knew about its name or nature. 

“The coachman had, however, spoken to the 
landlady about her, and whispered her story ; the 
landlady, a compassionate woman, was willing to 
do anything under heaven for the poor lady—ex- 
cept furnish her with post-horses—for these, in- 
deed, it was not the will that was wanting, ‘but 
she kept none—they were so seldom called for in 
these parts of the country.’ 

“She brought Gertrude into the kitchen, and 
made her sit by the fire, and told her a dozen 
times over that if she had come only a month be- 
fore she would have found running and racing 
enough on account of the elections. 

“*T must go on foot then,’ said Gertrude. 

‘‘A decent farmer, who was sitting with some 
refreshment before him on the other side of the 
fire-place, offered to take her as far as Ballynug- 
gery, if she did not mind riding behind him on his 

e's pillion, as soon as he had given his horse a 
feed of hay. 

“Gertrude gratefully accepted the offer.” 


-Gertrude’s own family were harsh to her, 
but gave her a home after the death of her 
husband, to whom. during his last illness, she 
was reconciled. The young widow is soon 
married to a worthy young farmer near 
her father’s home, and lives happily, after 
ving had experience more than enough of 
the sorrows of gentility. This is a very nice 
little story, and there are good sketches of 
character, with occasional touches of humour 
and considerable shrewdness of remark ; but 
most readers will agree with us, we suspect, 
m thinking that the novel does not come up 
either to the reputation of the author or to 
the attractiveness of its title. We look for 
some better book from Miss Jewsbury than 
that she has yet produced. 
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The History of Gustavus Adolphus and of the Thirty Years’ 
War, up to the King’s Death: with some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, anno 1648, By 
B. Chapman, M.A. Illustrated. Longman and Co, 

The Microscope and its Revelations. By William B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated by 345 Wood Engrav- 
ings. Churchill. 

Notices of Sculpture in Ivory, consisting of a Lecture on the 
History, Methods, and Chief Productions of the Art. By 
Digby Wyatt, Esq. And a Catalogue of Specimens of 
Ancient Ivory-Carvings. By Edmund Oldfield, M.A. 
With Nine Photographic Illustrations, by J. A. Spencer. 
Published by the Arundel Society. 

e Science of Social Opulence. By William Lucas Sar- 
gant. Simpkin and Co, 

Veiled Hearts: a Novel. By the Author of ‘The Wife’s 
Trials.’ 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Old Grey Church, By the Author of ‘Trevelyan,’ 
3 vols. Bentley. 

The Creative Week: being a Secular Exposition of the 
Mosaic Record of Creation. By the Author of ‘Com- 
mentaries on the Georgics of Virgil.’ Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 

Studies from History. Vol. 2. Savonarola, and Dawn of 
the Reformation. Melancthon, and Spirit of the Refor- 
tion. By the Rev. William H. Rule, D.D. Mason. 

The Modern Scottish Minstrel ; or, The Songs of Scotland of 
the Past Half Century. With Memoirs of the Poets, sc. 
By Charles Rogers, LL.D. Vol. 3. A. and C. Black. 

A Practical Swiss Guide, Illustrated. The whole of Switzer- 
land, Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Mont Cervin; affording, 
in the briefest possible space, every necessary advice. By 
an Englishman in Switzerland. Longman and Co. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of Folkestone and its 
Neighbourhood. By S. J. Mackie, Esq., F.G.S., F.S.A. 
Folkestone: J. English. 

History of the Borough of Liskeard and its Vicinity. By 
John Allen. W. and F. Cash. 

Adventures of a Summer Eve: a Poem. In Six Books. By 
William G. T. Barter. Low, Son, and Co, 


THE life and exploits of Gustavus Adolphus have 
formed fertile themes for foreign historians, but 
the only English book expressly on the subject is 
that of Harte, now rarely met with, and never 
rated high as an authority. There was room, there- 
fore, for the work undertaken by Mr. Chapman, 
who has sedulously availed himself of abundant 
materials, both biographical and historical, from 
the times of Chemnitz and Puffendorf to those of 
Ranke and of Gfrérer. The varied sources from 
which Mr. Chapman has collected his materials, 
including unpublished records in official archives, 
as well as the best books that have appeared in 
different countries, give security for the extent and 
accuracy of his information, and the history is 
written with studied fairness. References are 
given to all the chief authorities cited. The work 
is valuable for its learning, but most readers will 
long for more of the spirit and style which Schiller 
has thrown into his History of the¥Thirty Years’ 
War, and which the story of Gustavus ought to 
have inspired. 

The name of Professor Carpenter is a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of his book on the 
microscope. All scientific men know his inde- 
fatigable industry, his extensive information, his 
painstaking accuracy, as well as his practical ex- 
perience—all the requisites, in short, for the pro- 
duction of such a work. There are several good 
treatises on the microscope, but not one so com- 
prehensive in scope and various in matter as Dr. 
Carpenter’s manual. It combines a full description 
of the instrument and accessory apparatus, with 
an account of the most important objects in all de- 
partments of science to which microscopic exami- 
nation is applied. The space allotted to these 
various departments is determined, not so much 
by their physiological importance as by their 
special interest to the microscopist, an explanation 
that will prevent the surprise that some might feel 
on a first sight of the contents. And as, even in 
the largest treatise on the microscope, only a selec- 
tion of subjects could be admitted, Dr. Carpenter 
has sought to introduce such as will best serve 
to guide the student to an intelligent and skilful 
use of the instrument in every branch of re- 
search. The work is illustrated with 345 wood 
engravings. A large proportion of the subjects are 
original, and the sources of the others are inva- 
riably mentioned. The illustrations, from drawings 
by Mr. N. Bagg, are of unusual excellence, both as 





regards scientific accuracy and artistic merit. The 





volume, a bulky one of nearly eight hundred pages, 
forms one of Churchill’s admirable series of scien- 
tific manuals. 

The volume which forms part of the seventh 
annual publication of the Arundel Society consists 
of a Lecture on the History, Methods, and Chief 
Productions of Ivory Sculpture, delivered before 
the Society in June of last year, by Mr. M. Digby 
Wyatt. A catalogue is appended of select ex- 
amples of ancient ivories (casts of which are sold 
by the Society), drawn up by Mr. Oldfield, of the 
British Museum, who, with Mr. Nesbitt, has also 
contributed to the collection of the materials from 
which Mr. Wyatt’s able lecture has been compiled. 
The chief novelty of the publication, to which we 
shall shortly return, consists in its being illustrated 
with an admirable series of photographs. 

Mr. Sargant professes to pay great attention to 
the exactness of the terminology of his subject, and 
hence the title of his volume, The Science of 
Social Opulence, as more explicit than The Wealth 
of Nations, or any of the other headings of treatises 
on what is commonly called Political Economy. 
From the author's care in keeping to rigid defini- 
tions laid down at the commencement of the work, 
the attentive student will derive benefit in following 
some of the difficult topics of the science. The 
peculiarity of the treatise lies in the plan adopted 
of tracing the progress of a new colony, and ex- 
amining the various social questions that gradually 
occur in the progress of the material wealth of the 
community, and its intercourse with other states. 
This plan gives favourable opportunity for discuss- 
ing certain subjects, but it does not so well admit 
of a systematic and philosophical summary of the 
principles of political economy, such as might be 
expected in a volume of the size and with the am- 
bition of Mr. Sargant’s book. There is much in 
the work worthy of attention; and the statements 
of the author’s views are clear and precise, though 
they may not on some points gain the assent of the 
reader, 

Of the novel of The Old Grey Church, we at 
present only say that it gives truthful representa- 
tions of principles and practices in certain circles of 
the religious world, which writers like Mrs. Trollope 
have caricatured, and which Mr. Conybeare has 
not fairly described in his recent tale for the times, 
Perversion. 

The author of the Creative Week commences 
his treatise with the remark that ‘‘ vague, indis- 
tinct, ill-defined, imperfect, and erroneous notions 
respecting both Creation and the inspired history 
of Creation, have long prevailed, and still prevail 
very generally, not in books only, but in the world 
at large.”” A new attempt is accordingly made to 
harmonize the statements of the Mosaic record with 
the facts of geology, but we do not find any new 
light thrown upon the difficult subject. The ablest 
parts of the book are those which criticize former 
attempts at explanation. For instance, the author 
repudiates any indefinite time between verse 1, said 
by Chalmers, Pye Smith, and others, to refer to the 
original period of Creation, and verse 2, where the 
last catastrophe previous to the arrangement of the 
present earth is described. The author of the 
Creative Week says that the narrative belongs solely 
‘to the history of this planet, ‘the heavens and the 
earth” of the beginning of the record referring to 
the solid ground and the lighter atmosphere by 
which it is surrounded. For this interpretation 
good reasons are given philologically, and from 
parallel passages of Scripture. The criticisms on 
the geological epochs of Hugh Miller have also 
some foundation in reason ; but, while not unsuc- 
cessful in combatting some of the opinions of 
others, the author is most confused, superficial, 
and unsatisfactory in his own views. 

The Rev. W. H. Rule seems to have got an 
honorary doctorate since the commencement of his 
historical studies (noticed in ‘L. G.,’ 1855, p. 25), 
a distinction merited by his learning and industry. 
In this volume Dr. Rule gives biographies of Sa- 
vonarola and of Melancthon, with notices of the 
historical events of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, with which the names of the Italian re- 
former and the German theologian are associated. 
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It is a carefully prepared volume, and presents 
faithful sketches of the characters and works of the 
men, as well as striking pictures of the times in 
which they lived. 

The Practical Swiss Guide professes to instruct 
the tourist how to see all that ought to be seen, in 
the shortest period, and at the leastexpense. The 
compactness and preciseness of the book invite con- 
fidence in its professions. It contains little irre- 
levant matter, but as much information and counsel 
as the majority of tourists are likely to turn to prac- 
tical account. As far as we have examined the 
parts of the book describing places and routes well 
known to-us, we can vouch for the accuracy of its 
information. 

The description and historical account of Folke- 
stone and its neighbourhood, by Mr. Mackie, 
Fellow of the Geological and of the Antiquarian 
Societies, is an acceptable contribution to English 
topographical monographs. Folkestone has, in 
these latter days, assumed importance as a modern 
commercial harbour and station on the continental 
route, but its history goes back to the old times 
of the Cinque Ports, as one of which it was long 
numbered. Mr. Mackie does full justice to the 
story of the venerable town and its interesting 
neighbourhood, from the landing of Cesar to the 
visit of Victoria in 1855. 

Mr. Allen has brought together much curious 
matter in his history of the ancient Cornish 
Borough of Liskeard. The historical records are 
much akin to those of other English towns, but the 
locality is one which admits of archeological and 
other miscellaneous notices of unusual interest. 
To residents or travellers in that part of the 
country the book will be most welcome, and it may 


be read with entertainment and advantage by 
others. 





New Editions. 

The Complete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion of Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton. With Lives of 
the Authors, and Variorum Notes, Historical and Prac- 
tical, Edited by Edward Jesse, Esq.. To which are 
added Papers on Fishing-Tuckle, Fishing-Stations, fc. 
By Henry G. Bohn. H. G. Bohn. 

The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the French Revolution. By F. Guizot. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt, Esq. Vol. 3. H.G. Bohn. 

Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory; or, Education of an 
Orator. In 12 Books. Literally translated, with Notes, 
by the Rev. J. Selby Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. Vol. 2. 
H. G. Bohn, 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the 
Great. Translated from the French. A new Edition, 
revised and corrected. With Additional Notes, and an 
Historical Introduction, attributed to Sir Walter Scott. 
Vol. I. H.G. Bohn. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. The Text 
carefully revised, with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and Critical Essays on the 
Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L. Vol. VI. 
Bell and Daldy. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Thomas Fuller ; with 
Selections from his Writings. By Henry Rogers. In 
2 Parts. The Traveller’s Library, No. 101,102. Long- 
man and Co, 

Lonely Hours: Poems. By Caroline Giffard Phillipson, A 
new Edition, enlarged. Moxon. 

The erm of Bruges: a Tale, By Thomas Colley Grattan. 
Hodgson. 

Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. W.and R. Chambers. Part 1. 

Lalla Rookh: an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. 
Longman and Co. 

Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moore. 

ongman and Co. 

OF one of the choicest of books this is a charm- 

ing edition, The Complete Angler of Izaae 

Walton, always popular, has in our own time a 

still extending popularity. Many are the editions 

that have been published, to suit all tastes and all 
pockets. That now published by Mr. Bohn, we 
have little doubt, will be henceforth the favourite 
one, the editio recepta. It is carefully edited, 
beautifully illustrated, and enriched with various 
notes, historical, literary, and practical. The notes 
of Sir John Hawkins, Capt. Browne, Rennie, 

Bagster, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Harris Nicholas, and 

other English commentators, and the editor of the 

American edition of New York in 1847, have been 

used by Mr. Jesse in the illustration of the text. 

It is stated in the preface that no fewer than six 

booksellers have been foster-fathers to reprints of 


The Complete Angler— Bagster, 1808; Gesden, 
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1822; Major, 1823—1844; Pickering, 1835; Kent 
Causton, 1851; and now H. G. Bohn, whose prac- 
tical notes on fishing form an acceptable appendix 
to the volume. The work is illustrated with 
twenty-six steel engravings, and above 200 wood- 
cuts, by the best artists. 

The Traveller's Library is now completed by the 
issue of Parts 101 and 102, containing Mr. Henry 
Rogers’s Essay on the Life and Genius of Thomas 
Fuller ; with Selections from his Writings. The 
essay appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1842. 
Of the wit and wisdom of Fuller, drawn from his 
voluminous works, the Fulleriana by Mr. Rogers 
forms an acceptable repertory. While some will be 
tempted to more leisurely perusal of the original 
writings, all will be delighted and instructed by 
the specimens here arranged and published as de- 
tached apophthegms, sentences, and essays. The 
completion of the Traveller’s Library calls for a 
word of notice as to the literary success of this un- 
dertaking. The works, while generally entertaining 
to read, have been, with scarcely an exception, of 
intrinsic value, and hence the series forms a co - 
lection of books admirably adapted for general 
libraries. To school-room libraries, ship libraries, 
the libraries of mechanics’ institutes, or any ana- 
logous depositories, a convenient and cheap addition 
will be made in the Traveller’s Library. Some 
original treatises of high value have appeared in 
the series, and the reprints include some of the 
best works of writers of great name, such as the 
selections from Addison, Sydney Smith, and Mac- 
aulay. The concluding number contains an index 
and titles for the volumes into which the parts are 
arranged for binding, under the heads of Voyages 
and Travels, History and Biography, Fiction, Na- 
tural History, and Wiscclinseous. 

Of a new library edition of Chambers’ Life 
of Burns the first volume is published. The 
peculiar feature of this biography is, that the 
writings of Burns are interspersed with the story 
of his life, with the effect of both receiving mutual 
illustration by the arrangement. The plan has 
been generally approved by the countrymen of the 
poet and his biographer, and this handsome edition 
will be added to many a library. 

Of Moore’s Songs and Ballads no complete edi- 
tion, in a popularly convenient form, having ap- 
peared, a cheap and elegant pocket volume is now 
published, uniform with similar editions of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ and the ‘Irish Melodies.’ Besides the 
‘National Airs’ and ‘Sacred Songs,’ this volume 
contains all the songs and ballads included in the 
collective edition of Moore’s works. There are 
about three hundred and fifty poetical pieces in the 
book, with an index ; and, as a frontispiece, a view 
of the pretty cottage at Sloperton, where Moore 
spent the evening of his life. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


The Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. New 
Series, No. 1 and 2, Conducted by the Editing Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Institute. Toronto. 

The Churches of Essex, Architecturally Described and Illus- 
trated. By George Buckler. No.2. Bell and Daldy. 
A Stroll to Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, the Home of Florence 

Nightingale. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A, Kent and 


Co. 

Illustrations of the Useful Arts. By ©. Tomlinson. No. 2. 
The Manufacture of a Pin, panied by Speci » 
shewing the Progress of the ges Soong fying the Rough 
Metal to the Finished Article. Myers and Co. 

Dictionary of Familiar Sayings and Phrases. Third Thou- 
sand. Revised and Enlarged. Edinburgh: Sutherland 
and Knox. 

A Vindication of the Organ. A Review of the Rev. Dr, 
Candlish’s Publication entitled ‘The Organ Question.’ 
By the Rev. Alexander Cromar, M.A. Edinburgh : A. 
and C. Black. . 

Thoughts by the Sea; or, Heaven and Earth, and Man’s 
Mystery. Groombridge and Sons. 

The Love Trap; or, Hearts are Trumps. By D. M. Aird. 





H. Bale. . 
Adversity: a Poem, By the Rev. Jopn C. Boyce, B.A. J. 
H, and J. Parker. 


The Eagles of Europe: a Poetical Comedy. By J.W. T. 
H 


. Lacy. 
Or the Cauadiari Journal of Industry, Science, 
and Art, a new series commenced with January of 
this year, under the superintendence of the Council 
of the Canadian Institute. The general editor is 





Dr. Daniel Wilson, the Scottish archeologist, now 
Professor of History and English Literature at 


Toronto, and the editorial council consists chief, 
sity. The first number, published in January, and 


well as local value and interest. A journal so ably 
conducted ought to be duly supported by Cans 
dians, as alike useful and honourable to the colony, 

Part II. of Mr. Buckler’s descriptive work on 
the Churches of Essex contains South Ockenden 
Church, in Chafford Hundred, and Fryerni 
Church, in Chelmsford Hundred. The historicg 
notices make the work interesting to general readers 
as well as to ecclesiastical archeologists. 

The account of the pilgrimage to the home of 

Florence Nightingale has been reprinted from the 
‘Derby Telegraph’ newspaper, where it appeared 
in a series of interesting papers by Mr. Jewitt, en- 
titled ‘Nooks and Corners of Derbyshire.’ In 
this case the biographical notice of Miss Nightin- 
gale adds to the interest of the paper. 
The description of the manufacture of a-pin is 
accompanied by a card, to which are affixed speci- 
mens of the metal in its cifferent stages, from thé 
original copper and zine forming the brass alloy, 
and then the wire, through the various processes of 
transformation till the complete pin is formed. The 
little treatise contains some curious historical no- 
tices, as well as a clear description of the manufac- 
ture of this useful implement, which was unknown 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It does not, how- 
ever, answer the mysterious question, ‘‘ What bé: 
comes of all the pins?” Ten tons of pins weekly 
are made in England alone. 

The use of the organ or other instrumental niusie 
in divine worship is generally regarded a8 an oper 
question, to be determined by local or national 
usages, or by considerations of Christian expediency 
or devotional taste. Of the Protestant churches 
abroad, some, such as the German Lutherans, usé 
organs in the service, like the Church of England 
while others, such as the Swiss a.d Dutch Reformed 
Churches, _ in their practice with the Kitk of 
Scotland. Except by fanatical persons the matter 
has been regarded as one of taste and of usage, not 
of principle or of piety. It seems, however, that 
a controversy has arisen on the subject among 
Scottish divines, some of whom wish to introduce 
instrumental musi¢ into tneir services. Mr. Cro- 
mar, a Presbyterian minister at Liverpool, advo 
cates toleration in this non-essential question, ney 
cially in England, where the usage of the coun 
is to have organs, Dr. Candlish not only opposed 
all toleration in Scotland—and there is something 
to be said in behalf of national unifortnity—but he 
carries his argument to the length of affirming that 
the use of instrumental music in Christian worship 
is a profane return to the ceremonial observances 
of the abrogated Jewish system. To have mus 
other than vocal, argues Dr. Candlish, implies 
Temple worship, which implies a priesthood, whiéh 
implies rejection of the gospel! Luther would 
have thrown his inkstaid at a sophist who troubled 
him with nonsense like this. Mr. Cromar's vindi- 
cation puts the matter on its right footing, show 
ing that where ecclesiastical arrangements do not 
oppose, the rejection or the use of instrument 
music in worship is a question of taste and expé 
die: cy. 7 

he title of ‘Thoughts by the Sea’ does not im- 
ply that the author held his meditations ape 
Ova rorvoroeBoro Yaracone, but Old Ocean 
himself has become philosopher, and expresses his 
opinions on things in general, and on heaven 
earth and man’s mystery in particular. The Sea 
has not all the talk, however, for the Sun and thé 
Moon also utter voices on these subjects. 
poem, which consists of 366 stanzas, treats of 
and golemn topics, too great, indeed, for the power 
of the author or the form of his compost 4 
Although we cannot speak highly of the work 
a poem, the striking and suggestive tte 
it contains will please the reader ; and some 0 
stanzas are not without poetical merit. 





List of New Books. 


Adamson’s (R.) Cottage Garden, feap. 8vo, cloth, 28... ay 
Rrown's (Rev. D.) Christ's Second Coming, 12mo, cloth, 74. 64, 





Burns’ (R.) Poetical- Works, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


of professors of that young and prosperous univer. 


the second in March, contain papers of general ag - 
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r. J.) Sermons, edited by Rev. R. Carmichael, 8vo, 93. 

oni 4 History of Gustavus Adolphus, § 0, c!., 12s. 6d. 
y’s C.) Handbook of Obstetric Surgery, |2mo, cl th, 6s. 6d. 

Crampton (T_F. BR) Chure h Psalter set to Tunes, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Deuteronomy, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
_ _ - ———  Penta'euch, 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Dart's (J. A.) Law of Vendors, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 1s. Sd. 
De Vere's (M. 8.) Leaves from the Book »f Nature, 12mo, cl., 4s. 
Far Off, 12mo, cl., Part 1, new edition, 4s. 
Flemish Interiors, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Gerard's (G.) Grace and Remembrance, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Gretton’s (F E.) Scripture Witness to Jesus Christ. *vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Hardwicke’s Annual Biography, 1-56, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Homeri Jlias Dun orfii, 8vo, sheets, 5s. 
Huie’s (Rev. J. A.) Modern Romanism, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Jeffrey's H.) Almighty’s Everlusting Circles, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MW'Leoa’s Scripture Atlas, Class Edit., Part 1, Maps, royal 8vo, 4s. 
_— —- — ———— PRPart 2, | etterpres~, 8v0, 3s. 
Moore’s Songs. Ballads, &c., 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 4s. 
Phillimore’s (Rev. G.) Parochial Sermons, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Phillipson's C. G.) Lonely Hours, 12mo, «l., new edition, i0s. 6d. 
Plaze’s (G.) Catechism of Music, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Practices] Swiss Guide, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Prince's (L. C.) Glimpses of the Wonders of Creation, 12mo, cl., 4s. 
Ronalds’s (A.) Fly Fisher’s Entomology, 5th edit., 8vo, cloth, '4s, 
Smith's (J. W.) Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, 12mo, 0s 6d. 
—— (G. Harmony of Divine Dispensations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Surfaid (The) Cavalier, by Marie I-abe le, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Velpeau’s Cancer of the Breast, by W. Marsden, 8vo, cl., 14s. 
We ds from the Isis, feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wilberforce’s View, Essay by Wi'son, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 





[ADVERTISEMENT ].—As Printed Books, Manuscripts, and 
Objects of Art, &c., are incessantly coming in for Presenta- 
tion to His Majesty the King of Bavaria, without leave to 
do so having been asked for and obtained, this is to give 
notice that any such artieles will not be received in future, 
but will be returned to the persons who have sent them at 
their expense. ; ; 

The Secretary to the Cabinet of His Majesty the 

Munich, May 25, 1856. King of Bavaria. 














ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


DANIEL SHARPE, F.R.S. 


Tae sad accident which happened on the morning 
of the 20th ultimo to the President of the Geologi- 
eal Society, whilst riding in the neighbourhood of 
Norwood, and by which he received an extensive 
fracture of the back part of the skull, has, we la- 
ment to say, terminated fatally. To the long list 
of eminent geologists, including Dela Beche, Man- 
tell, Greenough, Forbes, Strickland, and others, 
whose deaths-have been lately recorded, we have 
now to add the name of Daniel Sharpe. 

Mr. Sharpe, who had at his decease only attained 
his 51st year, communicated in 1832, to the Geo- 
logical Society, a notice on the strata in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Lisbon and of Oporto, to 
Which subject his attention had specially been 
drawn in consequence of his business connexions 
with the wine-growing districts. Having since 
that period resided for a considerable time in the 
Vicinity of Lisbon, he gave, in a paper read early 
in 1839, the result of his more extended and ma- 
tured aequaintance with that country. Previously 
to Mr. Sharpe's first paper, above referred to, 
little had been done towards the elucidation of the 
geology of the Peninsula generally, and very little 

Portugal in particular. Mr. Sharpe’s papers 
cortected and greatly extended the knowledge of 
the geological structure of the Tagus district ob- 
tained hy Baron Eschwege in 1831, and have been 
the chief source of information on the subject ever 
Sie, 

In an appendix to his paper of 1839, Mr. D. 

pe gave the result of his examination into the 
Telations of the earthquake of 1755 with the geolo- 
gical stracture of Lisbon and its vicinity. Mr. 
Sharpe found that the greatest force of the earth- 
quake had-been confined to the area occupied by 
the tertiary strata, whilst the buildings situated on 

hippurite-limestone and basalt had entirely 


The Oporto district was again the subject of a 
paper by Mr. D. Sharpe in 1848, when he gave a 
still more detailed account of this part of Portugal, 
and mote particularly deseribed the coal deposits 

allongo. These consist of several beds of an- 
thracite, associated with sandstone and clay-iron- 
stone, worked at San Pedro da Cora, eight miles 
tast-north-east of Oporto, which are clearly seen to 
repose on the chloritic schist and gneiss covering 
© ranite, and to underlie clay-slates, ‘which con- 
tain Lower Silurian fossils. Mr. Sharpe always 
considered this coal to be really of Silurian age, but 
bonid of his geological friends,-guided by the ‘“car- 
erous” character of the few distinct remains 
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of ferns contained in these anthracitic beds, have 
regarded the coal in question as being really of 
the ‘‘carboniferous” age, but turned over by one 
of the great inversions to which the palxozoic 
rocks have been frequently subjected, and so over- 
laid by the older deposits now found above it. If 
this coal really belonged to the Silurian period, it 
would appear to be an isolated instance of such an 
occurrence. 

In 1849, Mr. D. Sharpe communicated to the 
Geological Society an elaborate paper ‘On the 
Structure of the District North of the Tagus,’ which 
is composed of “secondary” rocks, including the 
hippurite-limestone, subcretaceous, and jurassic 
strata. He prefaced this memoir with a general 
sketch of the geology of Portugal. 

These repeated researches on the stratigraphical 
history of. Portugal necessitated great labour, not 
only in the field, but in the cabinet, amongst the 
extensive series of fossils which were collected and 
brought to England by Mr. Sharpe. For these 
investigations his previous studies in conchology 
and other branches of natural history had satis- 
factorily prepared him ; and not only do we find a 
large series of newly-described fossils appended to 
his memoir last mentioned, but he had already pro- 
duced two monographs on peculiar fossil shells, the 
‘Tylostoma and Nerina, which he had abundantly 
found in Portugal. But he enriched his geological 
communications with the cordially given labours 
of others also. His numerous scientific friends 
readily assisted him in the branches of knowledge 
on which he was engaged, as he was ever willing 
to assist ethers. We find Mr. C. Bunbury eluci- 
dating the collections of fossil plants from Vallongo 
(1848) and from Bussaco (1853), and Mr. Morris's 
name is associated with Mr. Sharpe’s in describ- 
ing fossils from the Falkland Isles (1846), and, 
together with that of the late lamented E. Forbes, 
again mentioned in the paper of 1849 ; and in the 
memoir on the paleozoic rocks of the Serra de 
Bussaco, in Portugal, written from the geological 
notes and sections of Senhor Ribeiro, and the 
critical examination of the fossils sent over by that 
gentleman, Mr. Sharpe refers to the assistance 
received from Mr. Salter, Mr. Jones, and other 
paleontologists. It was the critical examination 
of organic remains, to which Mr. Sharpe so closely 
attended, that enabled him to furnish such impor- 
tant communications as his report on the paleozoic 
mollusca of the United States, and comparison 
of the North American formations with those of 
Europe (1847), his review of the classification of 
the paleozoic formations of Belgium and England 
(1852), and his note on the Boulonnais (1853), 
accompanying Mr. Austen’s paper on that locality ; 
and the same careful regard of the organic charac- 
ters of the strata is observable in his papets on 
South Westmoreland, in 1842 and 1848; on the 
Bala Limestone, in the latter part of 1842 ; and 
on North Wales, in 1844 (published in 1846), 
as far as the critical comparison of paléozoie fossils 
had then extended. 

Mr. D. Sharpe was indeed one of the first among 
English geologists who addressed themselves to 
the personal investigation of the characters of 
fossils,— who for themselves studied organic re- 
mains in their generic and specific relations, instead 
of deputing to professional naturalists the exati- 
nation of the fossils collected, and the task of com- 
paring and cataloguing the genera and species of 
extinct forms met with by the geologist in different 
localities. Indeed, Mr. D. Sharpe’s first eom- 
munication to the Society, which has now unfor- 
tunately to lament his sudden loss, was a short 
paleontological notice in 1830, the subject being 
a fine specimen of Ichthyosaurus from the lias 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. Besides the papers re- 
lating especially to fossils above alluded to, Mr. 
Sharpe described a new fossil genus, bélonging to 
the Brachiopodous Mollusca, under the name of 
‘Trematis,’ in 1847 ; and his ‘ Descriptions of the 
Fossil Remains of Mollusca found in the Chalk of 
England,’ published in parts by the Paleeontographi- 
eal Society, and now, alas! interrupted by his sad 
decease, fully testify to his lasting attention to 
this important branch of geological science. But 








paleontology only shared his leisure time with 
physical geology. The examination of the dis- 
tricts on the Douro, in Portugal, and among the 
Welsh and Cumbrian mountains in Britain, which 
exhibit vast masses of old schistose rocks, drew 
Mr. Sharpe’s attention to the peculiar phenomena 
of slaty structure and cleavage —a_ subject 
which had already been treated of by the masterly 
pen of Sedgwick, to whose memoir on the 
Structure of Large Mineral Masses, Mr. Sharpe 
alluded, in his paper on Slaty Cleavage (1846), 
as wellas to the observations of others on the same 
subject. To this interesting investigation Mr. 
D. Sharpe devoted much thought and labour. He 
collected facts bearing on the subject during his 
visits to Scotland, Belgium, and Switzerland ; and, 
without offering any opinion on the cause pro- 
ducing cleavage, he stated his conviction that 
pressure appears to have been maihly concerned 
in the operation, with a combination of some 
crystalline forces, and he thought himself jus- 
tified in not fully accepting the purely mechanical 
origin of foliation and cleavage, lately founded 
on minute examination of rock structure by means 
of the microscope. In investigating the geology 
of the Highlands, with the view of correcting the 
avowedly imperfeet geological maps of Scotland 
hitherto in use—and the results of which investi- 
gations, with other corrections and additions, were 
laid down by Mr. Sharpe and the late Mr. 
Greenough on a new geological map of Scotland 
for the Geological Society of London, whilst some 
of the more prominent discoveries were communi- 
cated in separate papers to the Society (1852)— 
Mr. D. Sharpe was enabled to trace out a series 
of great arches or arch-like arrangements of the 
principal lines of foliation in the gneiss and other 
schistose rocks, having diameters of from ten to 
nearly thirty miles, with their axes lying in & 
general N.E. and S.W. direction, the intervals 
between the arches being marked by vertical and 
nearly vertical lamine of rocks. The whole 
system was fully elaborated by Mr. Sharpe in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1852. By thé 
application of this discovery of the grand curva- 
tures of foliation to the rock system of the Alps, 
Mr. Sharpe was enabled to throw much light on 
the structure of Mont Blanc and the neighbouring 
ranges in 1854, as shown in his paper in the ‘ Geo- 
logical Journal’ of that date; and especially to 
aceount for the peculiar fan-like arrangement 
of thé lamine, which had previously been 
looked upon as beds or strata upheaved and 
‘variously misplaced, and not as the result of folia- 
tion. Mr. Sharpe’s visit to the Alps on the occa- 
sion alluded to was but brief, and discrepancies 
occur between his accounts and those given by 
other observers who had not the same geognostical 
views as he had. The phenomena of cleavage 
and foliation will now be better understood, both 
abroad and at home, thanks both to the exertions 
of Mr. Sharpe and the earlier writers, and to 
the enlightened observers still investigating the 
subject. On the occasion of Mr. Sharpe's 
last visit to the Alpine regions, his attention was 
Hom ager drawn to the evidences of successive 
evels at which the sea has left its traces on the 
sides of the Alps; a subject already opened out 
by Mr. R. Chambers as regards Britain and the 
neighbouring coasts. Mr. Sharpe’s observations 
on the subject were read before the Geological 
Society in Becendes 1855, were fully remarked 
upon in the Presidential Address in February 6f 
this year, and have just appeared in print in thé 
Society’s Journal. 

Mr. D. Sharpe had but lately completed thé 
examination and description of the Secondary 
and Palzozoic Fossils, contributed to the Geolo- 
gical Society’s Museum by Mr. Bain and Dr. 
Atherstone of the Cape Colony; and the last 
geological work on which he was engaged was thé 
prosecution of his examination of the Cretaceous 
Fossils of England, a subject in which he took 
especial interest, in consequence of his wish td 
determine the exact age of the Farringdon sponges 
gravels and other cretaceous deposits, the age of 
which is more or less obscure, His mierioir on the 
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‘Farringdon Gravels’ (in 1853) bears evidence to 
the close attention he felt a pleasure in bestowing 
on this subject ; and the account of the new fossils 
from the collections {which he and his friends had 
made in that locality bespeaks his paleontological 
industry and acumen. 

A man’s writings are but the more prominent and 
visible points and, as it were, anticlinal eminences 
of his everyday labouring life. They speak of what 
was at work in the lower lying regions of his social 
activity, and many a fruitful plain and verdant 
valley lie amongst and between the rougher and 
more elevated protrusions of the mountain areas. 
So was Mr. D. Sharpe rich to others in his wonted 
activity. Amongst his friends, his scientific asso- 
ciates, and society at large, his less known, but 
useful and benevolent life has borne and will yet 
bear fruitful results. And not the least will be 
the benefits arising from the educational institution 
for some of the poorer classes, to which he has for 
many years devoted his best services. 

Mr. Sharpe, who was a nephew of the late 
Samuel Rogers, was educated at Walthamstow. 
His elaborate essays on the ancient Lycian inscrip- 
tions and coins, appended to the works on Lycia, 
by Sir C. Fellows, Edward Forbes, and Lieut. 
Spratt, are lasting memorials of his successful study 
of classical literature, and of the philological and 
ethnological sciences. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal, Linnean, Zoological, and Geological So- 
cieties, having been elected, in 1853, Treasurer of 
the last-named Society, and, in the present year, 
its President. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal Society 
was held in the apartments of the Society in 
Somerset House, to consider a proposal on the 
part of the Government, that the Royal Society 
should, in conjunction with the.Linnean and 
Chemical Societies, occupy the main building and 
one wing of Burlington House’; when~a motion, 
founded upon a resolution of the Council’ to the 
effect that it was expedient that this proposal 
should be accepted, was submitted to the Society, 
and almost unanimously carried. This is the first 
step towards the juxtaposition under one roof of 
all the Societies devoted to the cultivation of ab- 
stract science—a movement which has long engaged 
the attention of many of the most eminent and 
zealous scientific men of the day, and which is an 
earnest of the appreciation of science by the Govern- 
ment, and of the cordial desire for closer fellowship 
and co-operation that exists amongst scientific 
men. Had Burlington House offered full accommo- 
dation for all, we cannot doubt but that the Geo- 
logical and Astronomical Societies would have 
been immediately associated with the Royal, 
Linnean, and Chemical; as it is, we must hope 
that at some future time an extension of the build- 
ings of Burlington House will offer them the same 
advantages ; and it is no doubt for the best that 
the Linnean and Chemical, which have never 
enjoyed any Government countenance, should in 
this respect be placed on an equality with their 
brethren. As old Linneans ourselves, we are espe- 
cially interested in anything that affects the wel- 
fare of that learned body ; and considering the 
extraordinary value of its collections, including 
the complete library and museum of the immortal 
Linneus, and of Sir James Smith ; the extent and 
value of its Transactions, amounting to twenty- 
two quarto illustrated volumes; together with 
Proceedings, &c.; and the liberality with which 
its resources have been thrown open for upwards 
of half a century to the scientific men of ali coun- 
tries, we cannot but regard its association with the 
Royal Society as mutually advantageous and 
honourable. The Chemical Society, again, though 
the youngest of the five scientific bodies, has already 
obtained a highly distinguished position from the 
value of its publications and the eminence of its 
Fellows ; and we heartily congratulate it upon this 
double proof of the appreciation in which it is held, 
namely, the extension of the Government aid to it, 








and the desire of juxtaposition with it displayed 
by the Royal Society. Our readers are no doubt 
aware that the London University is already 
located in Burlington House ; and to provide suit- 
able accommodation for the three scientific socie- 
ties, together with the University, required some 
management and mutual arrangements, and the 
spirit in which the University has met the wishes 
of the Societies is, we believe, most honourable to 
that body, and satisfactory to all parties. The 
London University will, we understand, occupy 
permanently the east wing of Burlington House, 
and the west wing will be converted inte a large 
hall, upwards of seventy feet long, well adapted 
for the purpose of a general meeting-room for the 
Royal Society, and in which the London Univer- 
sity also may hold their important examinations, 
which occur only two or three times during the 
year, and which require space for the several hun- 
dred candidates for honours and degrees in the 
arts, medicine, &c. In this hall it is understood 
that the Royal Society will hang their noble col- 
lection of portraits. The Royal Society will also 
occupy one-half of the main building of Burlington 
House ; the Linnean and Chemical Societies the 
other half. The Societies will retain intact the 
full control over their own libraries, collections, 
meetings, &c.; but it is proposed so to arrange 
that all the libraries shall be open for consultation 
to the Fellows of each Society, and that they shall 
be so disposed, that on special occasions they may 
be thrown open as one continuous suite of apart- 
ments. It is also proposed that arrangements be 
made for holding the meetings of two or more 
Societies on the same evening, so as to afford to 
the cultivators of different branches of science the 
opportunity of meeting in common, after the busi- 
ness of their several societies is concluded. Lastly, 
the nature and extent of the accommodation to be 
provided in Burlington House offer ample oppor- 
tunity for the resumption of those soirées which 
have added such éclat to the periods of occu- 
pation of office by the wealthy presidents -of the. | 
Royal and Linnean Societies, and thus removes 
one of the greatest obstacles to the acceptance of 
the post of president by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the present day. Considering all 
these advantages—and there are many minor and 
collateral ones which we have not space to allude 
to—we cannot but regard the removal of the Royal 
Society to Burlington House, and the association 
with it of the Linnean and Chemical, as the most 
important scientific movement of the present day ; 
and the part which the Government have taken in 
promoting it is a gracious acknowledgment of the 
increasing value of science to the country. 

At Oxford, the Commemoration week this year 
has been one of more than usual bustle and gaiety. 
Both the festive and academic proceedings will long 
be memorable in the University annals. The visit 
of Prince Albert, and the royal guests now at the 
English Court, as well as the peace epoch, contri- 
buted to the excitement of the week. The great 
scene was when the degrees were conferred in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Wednesday. Honorary 
degrees of D.C.L., by diploma, were first con- 
ferred on the Regent of Baden and the Prince of 
Prussia, after which the following distinguished 
personages were honoured with the same degree :— 
the Turkish Ambassador, Musurus Bey, the Prus- 
sian Minister, Count Bernstorff, the Marquis of 
Abercorn, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Elgin, 
Lord Ashburton, Admiral Sir Edmund. Lyons, 
Admiral Sir R. Saunders Dundas, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, M.D., Sir Harry Jones, R.E., Dr. Humphrey 
Sandwith, Dr. Barth. Sir W. Williams of Kars 
and Sir Colin Campbell were also on the list, and 
their names evoked great enthusiasm. The recep- 
tion of Lord Clarendon and Sir E. Lyons showed 
the prevailing tone of academic feeling that day. 
In the earlier part of the proceedings, when the 
undergraduates confer the testimonials of their un- 
licensed convocation, the names of Louis Napoleon, 
Omer Pacha, and Lord Cardigan were warmly 
greeted, while Russell, Gladstone, and Gavazzi 
seemed to be the most unpopular of the names 





thrown up. Among the ceremonies of the week, 





the musical performances, in which Madame Gold. 
schmidt and Madame Viardot bore the chief parts 
will long be remembered. 

We have pleasure in inserting the following com. 
munication from Mr. George Cruikshank : — 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Sir,—In your “ Gossip of the Week” of las i 
the paragraph upon Sunday amusements, pd prs ou 
readers that I have come forward with a comic illust Lr 
letter on the Bands in the Parks; and that I therein a mo 
to show that all men of sense and virtue are in favour of the 
Sunday Row-de-dow ; and that all drunkards, wife. 
and strictly religious people, are the only persons Opposed to 
the music! You use the words, “and canting hypocrites." 
but no such words will be found in the letter, or any such 
insinuations as to the motives of religious people all of 
whom I believe to be sincere, and to whom I pay ev 
respect; but at the same time endeavour to show the incon- 
sistency of Christian people making such an outery against 
a band of music on a Sunday, whilst they really er no 
notice of, and say nothing whatever against, the dis ful 
drunkenness and dreadful acts of brutality and bloodshed 
which occur on that day from the use of intoxicatin 
liquors, , . 

I am too sensible of the value of space in your 
attempt to carry the argument any fot; Ra, if It hese 
asking you too great a favour, I would beg of you to read 
this “comic letter” again—and if you do, I feel confident 
that, upon reconsideration you will regard more favourabl 
and place before your readers in a better light, this hum : 
but earnest attempt, in taking advantage of a popular excita. 
ment upon Sabbath observances, to save men, women, and 
children, from the evils which have their origin in Sunday 
Gin, Beer, and Brandy.—I am Sir, yours &c. 


George Crourgsnayr, 


Our remarks on the letter of Mr. G. Cruikshank 
were meant to refer only to the illustrations, the 
tendency of which, as we stated, was pictorially 
to convey an erroneous impression as to the divi- 
sion of public opinion un the subject. Any one 
who reads the letter will perceive that the humorous 
and benevolent writer neither advocates Sunday 
polkas, nor speaks with disrespect of religious con- 
victions, but is only actuated by honourable zealin 
the cause of temperance. The same true English 
poet whose lines we quoted in deprecation of the 
introduction of the continental Sunday into this 
country, has passages equally striking on the sub- 
ject of intemperance, which the ingenious and skilful 
pencil of Mr. Cruikshank might usefully illustrate. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
Wellington College took place on Monday with 
imposing effect. In the royal speech, in reply to 
the address of the subscribers, read b 
Derby, the words of the Queen well expressed the 
feelings of the multitude assembled on the occ 
sion :—‘‘ I feel that we cannot better celebrate the 
re-establishment of peace than by laying the fou 
dation of an institution which, while it will tend to 
soothe those sorrows, and to mitigate the severity 
of those privations, will hold up to the imitation 
of all those who share its benefits, the example of 
a disinterested patriotism, of an increasing devo- 
tion to his country’s service, of an honesty of pur- 
pose, and of a determination in the performance of 
his duty by which the long and brilliant career of 
the Duke of Wellington was so eminently distin- 
guished.” A record, deposited along with current 
coins of the realm, in the foundation stone, bore 
the inscription of the object of the institution, and 
the date of the present ceremony. The funds do 
not yet admit of the whole plans being carried out, 
but. ultimately it is hoped that two hundred 
orphans of officers of the Queen’s and East India 
Company’s services will be educated at the Wel: 
lington College. The grounds of the institution 
are about 125 acres in extent, and the building 
will command a magnificent prospect from its 
elevated site, the choice of which is ascribed to the 
taste and judgment of Prince Albert. Mr. Shaw, 
of Christ’s Hospital, is the architect of the college. 
The commencement of another institution ° 
which the nation may be proud, has been made in 
laying the foundation stone, last Saturday, of a 
Strangers’ Home, for sailors from the East. The 
condition of these poor fellows in London has long 
attracted the notice of a few benevolent men, but 
it is only lately that sufficient interest was ex¢l 
to attempt a systematic plan for their relief. The 
establishment of a Home, similar to those for 
sailors and other classes of the community, W! 
achieve the object which Prince Albert stated in 
conducting the ceremony : — “It appears to mé 
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to be our duty to assist and protect, as far as lies 
in our power, from the dangers and temptations to 
hich their helplessness and ignorance expose 
m, the natives of remote regions who are 
prought to our shores, assisting in our commerce, 
and contributing by their labour to the riches of 
this country.” The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
ind Colonel Sykes, Chairman of the East India 
y, took part in the proceedings, and many 
ished personages were present. In a letter 
from the Rajah of Coorg, enclosing a donation, 
attention is called to a regulation too often neg- 
lected by Englishmen bringing natives from 
India, that they are bound to provide for theirreturn 
to their home. The Rajah says that due publicity 
jg not given to this regulation in any of our 
Eastern possessions, and it is well that the direc- 
tors of the Strangers’ Home are advised of the 
neglect. Besides the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
geveral other distinguished Orientals were in at- 
tendance, in their magnificent national costumes, 
including Ishore Singh Buhadar, Rajah of Benares ; 
Nawab Meer Jaffier Alee Khan, Buhadar of Surat; 
the Syrian Archbishop, and many others. The 
young Princess of Coorg was also present and 
witnessed the ceremony. On each side of the 
govered avenue leading to the marquee were 
amanged 50 Hindoos, an equal number of Chinese 
and Lascars, and several Arabs, Africans, island- 
ers from the South Pacific, from the Malaccas, 
the Mozambique, and other countries, all in native 
costume. The sight was one which would have 
pleased the ethnologist and the poet, as well as the 


thropist. 

the Council of the Geological Society, better 
late than never, has this week issued its Report, 
tead at the Annual Meeting, February 15th. 
There is little to notice in it, excepting an excess 
of expenditure over income of no less a sum than 
989/., owing to the slow disposition of the members 
to purchase the Society’s publications. The 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ 
which is a most spirited and useful periodical, is in 
its twelfth volume, and it rests with the Fellows 
to keep up its efficiency. The cost of production 
of Vol. XI. was 649/., but the proceeds of sales, 
&c., have only reached 2701. Supposing the sales 
of this volume in after years to realize 50/. more, 
it will have cost the Society an amount equal to 
gne-half of its annual subscriptions. We trust, 
therefore, that out of the 800 Fellows who com- 
pose this Society, some further support will be con- 
ceded to its publications. The library of the 
Bociety has received a magnificent addition of 
books and maps from the bequest of Mr. Green- 
ough, and the legacy of 5001., left to defray the 
expenses of finding accommodation for them, has 
for the present been funded. 

On the 4th of June, the old king’s birthday, the 
feenes at Eton recalled the memory of former 
times. Since the departed Montem this is the 
great holiday of the school, and the railways bring 
srowds of old Etonians to the gathering. The 
speeches this year were most creditable, and the 
aquatic and pyrotechnic displays admirable. 

The boon of a Saturday half-holiday has been 
extended by the Postmaster-General to the officials 
of the General Post-office, so far as the public ser- 
vice allows. All the offices not immediately con- 
nected with the receipt and delivery of the mails 
will be closed at one o'clock on Saturday afternoon. 

@ money-order offices in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
and Sherborne-lane will also be closed at the same 

ur. The arrangement commences this day. 

Ethnological exhibitions of remarkable specimens 

humanity have been numerous in London of 
years, and there is one now at the Panopticon 
worthy of being visited. The chief of the Walpole 
, and some of his tribe, male and female, 
from Lake Huron, Canada West, appear there, 
and exhibit some of the dances and other usages 
of the North American Indians. 
_ Weare glad to observe, among the votes passed 
4 the House of Commons this week, the sum of 
yore for a out the exploration 7 North 
ustralia, under the advice of the Royal Geogra- 
Phical 8 . 7. y' gra 








Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., has been appointed one 
of the Examiners on Natural Science of candidates 
for the Civil Service of the East India Company. 


Another small planet was discovered at Paris, 
on the 22nd of last month—it is the forty-first of 
the series. The discoverer of it is M. Goldschmidt, 
an amateur astronomer, who discovered the last 
new planet. 

According to an announcement made by M. 
Leverrier, director of the Paris observatory, in the 
last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, as many as 
25 meteorological observatoires have been estab- 
lished in different parts of France, and they trans- 
mit to Paris daily, by electric telegraph, their ob- 
servations on the weather. Henceforth their 
meteorology will meet with that attention in France 
which it justly deserves, but which hitherto it has 
failed to obtain. It would be well if other coun- 
tries in Europe would imitate the French example, 
for all, with the single exception of Russia, have 
more or less neglected that very useful science. 

The late Augustin Thierry, the French historian, 
whose recent death caused great sorrow, was born 
in 1795, at Blois. He was the contemporary of 
Villemain, Cousin, and other celebrities at the 
Ecole Normale. He afterwards became the friend, 
secretary, and collaborateur of the famous Saint 
Simon, the founder of one of the many systems of 
Socialism which exist in France. Then he became 
a contributor to the Censewr and the Courrier 
Francais, two ardent organs of liberal principles. 
The reading of Walter Scott and Chateaubriand 
inspired him with the idea of writing history in a 
different spirit to that in which it had previously 
been written in France,—that is to say, to take the 
part of the people against the kings, and to show 
how much the former suffered from the despotism 
and misgovernment of the latter. The works 
which he subsequently produced were all in accord- 
ance with this view, and they cast an entirely new 
light on historical events. For many years he was 
afflicted with blindness and parzlysis: but in spite 
of both he laboured indefatigably. 

M. J. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, the naturalist, 
Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, has succeeded to the Presidency, in conse- 
quence of the death of M. Binet ; and M. Despretz 
has been elected Vice-President. 

M. de Saulcy, the French antiquary, has ad- 
dressed a letter to a literary journal of Paris, in 
which he yehemently accuses the Reverend J. L. 
Porter, author of ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ pub- 
lished some months back by Murray, of a gross 
mistake (we employ this word from reluctance to 
copy M. de Saulcy’s very strong language) in 
asserting, in that work, that he (M. de S.) re- 
ceived from a priest named Boulad the copy of cer- 
tain inscriptions, which he afterwards alleged he had 
discovered, and also obtained from Boulad useful 
indications which led to some other of his alleged 
discoveries, 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE portraits in this year’s Exhibition are in many 
instances of great excellence; and where they do 
not command immediate admiration, they do not 
so violently intrude themselves on the reluctant 
eye as on former occasions. General consent has 
given the palm of superiority to Graham Gilbert's 
portrait of Sir John Watson Gordon (176), a pic- 
ture we have already referred to. Scarcely second 
to this are those of Sir J. W. Gordon himself. 
That of Mr. David Cox (188) is worthy alike of 
the author, the subject, and the purpose for which 
it has been painted--namely, as a testimonial to 
the veteran artist from his friends and admirers. 
So also Professor Ferguson (358) is full of cha- 
racter, and has been recognised as an admirable 
likeness. Then there is the portrait of Samuel 
Warren, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L., M.P. for Mid- 
hurst (424), as he is announced in the catalogue, 
sketchy, but a good likeness; and of Lieut.-Col. 
Hamley, Capt. R.A., (504), also a literary celebrity, 





a very fine, bold, careless subject. Sir J. 
Gordon’s gentlemen are certainly more prononcés 
than his ladies: the portrait of Mrs. Campbell 
(34) being very elegantly and quietly treated, per- 
haps is rather the better for its retiring, unobtru- 
sive character. 

Mr. Swinton’s solitary portrait, Lady Claude 
Hamilton (6), is one of the most important. The 
dignified and graceful mode of treatment is accom- 
panied by a diligence which gives a solidity to the 
painter's work, and ensures a feeling of respect. 
Mr. Buckner’s portrait of Mrs. Coningham (16), 
with which the former may be compared, is equally 
brilliant at first sight, but does not bear the test of 
examination so well. The flesh tints are pale 
and the shadows dark, whilst the background of 
the picture is perfectly .undistinguishable. The 
symptoms of painting against time are here 
disagreeably manifest. 

Winterhalter’s sketch of The Lady Clementina 
Villiers (123) is among the noticeable productions 
of this year, being highly instructive as a speci- 
men of style, and particularly characteristic. 
Equal intelligence and refinement, accompanied 
with something of the flatness and hardness of 
execution, is to be observed here, as in the larger 
productions of his pencil. 

The works of Grant are faultlessly excellent and 
undistinguished this year. Lord Lucan (190) and 
The Duke of Rutland (63) are about the best, 
though there is little to call for remark either by 
way of praise or blame. Lord Raglan (116) rather 
flatters its subject in point of years, and scarcely 
does it justice in the insouciant roundness of face 
and carelessness of expression of this likeness. 

Pickersgill’s portrait of Professor Owen (93) is 
striking and good, well placed, and an excellent 
likeness. Signor Laiaita (361) has not the same in- 
telligence of expression ; the character is less un- 
derstood, but the features carry a certain empresse- 
ment with them ; and the ladies, Miss E. Rams- 
bottom (187) and Mrs. Gooden (558), are cleverly 
managed. 

Mr. Solomon Hart’s portraits have been ma- 
naged with great address, and with a manliness of 
execution which has brought one of them safe 
through the ordeal of a fiery red dress, and has 
given to another a character, which, if not quite 
natural to its subject, is at least unaffected. The 
Lord Mayor (207) has dignity enough of expression 
about the head to keep down the blaze of red crim- 
son by which he is surrounded ; and Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild (50) has great artistic merits. 

Mr. Sant, experimental and discursive as usual, 
succeeds to a marvel in the highly original and 
striking portrait of Miss de Rothschild (82), where 
a peculiar expression of rare beauty is conveyed, 
Oriental, and most distinctive in character. The 
Children of the Duke of Argyll (67) are less suc- 
cessful, the expressions being forced, and, more- 
over, not new. This saintlike ideal in the por- 
traiture of the young is extremely difficult, and, 
after all, hardly desirable. The taste of true un- 
fettered art would scarcely lead a painter to such a 
conclusion as this. The Children in the Wood (327) 
is rather a lifeless production; not, indeed, 
without some beauty of colouring and arrange- 
ment, but crowded, undistinguishable, and without 
that curious play of lights with which Mr. Sant 
sometimes loves to experimentalize and to dazzle 
his admirers. 

Mr. Boxall’s portraits of W. Robinson, Esq. 
(109) and of R. P. Collier, Esq. (500), are each 
to be noticed as good likenesses. Mrs. Hanbury 
Leigh and her Children (76) is scarcely up to the 
mark of previous works. R. Cowen, Esq. (514), 
on the other hand, is one of the most striking 
heads in the exhibition. 

Three portraits by Philips are distinguished 
alike by good execution and the importance of 
their subject, General Sir C. Campbell (201), Dr. 
Sandwith (216), and Owen Jones, Esq. (271). The 
Saracenic diaper, which forms the background to 
the latter, is not an unapt allusion. 

Mr. Harwood’s portraits, W. H. Peters, Esq. 
(147) and a Naval Oficer (987), are among the 
rising productions in this branch of art, Mr. 
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Marshall Claxton’s Bishop of Caleutta (188) dis- 
plays also an originality of thought which adds in- 
terest even to its very admirable subject. Such a 
portrait could scarcely be treated better. Mr. 
‘Tait’s portrait of 7. Carlyle, Esq. (153), is pro- 
minently placed, and deserves notice. The face 
and figures are taken at their easiest point ; and 
a sense of force is retained. There is vigour and 
vitality in the portrait ; but as a work of art it 
does not go very deep. 

The miniatures, as usual, present more personal 
than technical interest, and more of the latter 
than real artistic merit. But though the style 
istfor the most part matured, the care and pains 
of execution are elaborate as ever. Only in the 
case of one artist, Thorburn, do we find an at- 
tempt to escape from the trammels of miniature 
art into a broader method of treatment. Mr. 
Lowther (700), The Hon. Mrs. Russell (710), 
Mrs. Dunn Gardner (744), and others, leave 
little to be desired, either as to breadth of style 
or delicacy of finish. The attempt to reproduce 
the groupings of Raffaelle, and even to introduce 
whole landscapes from his compositions, is, to say 
the least, a novel experiment; it has been at- 
tempted by Mr. Thorburn with great caution and 
good taste; and in the artistic point of view, 
there seems little objection to the appearance of 
an ideal landscape of non-natural delicacy and 
purity, as an adjunct to the conventional style of 
portraiture which the miniature painter must 
always to acertain extent adopt. It is, however, 
a reversal of the process of Raffaelle, who raised 
his models, whether of humanity or of natural 
scenery, into objects of reverence; whilst here the 
results of his careful selection are devoted, not to 
the delineation of Madonnas and saints, but to 
objects of mere personal interest. Among the 
more striking of the remainder are Lady Dufferin 
(699), by Miss La Monte; and Mrs. Haworth 
(805) and Mrs. Gream (812), by E. Tayler. 

Little of interest is to be found in the architec- 
tural department. Mr. Macquoid’s Upper Cloisters 


of a Convent, Valladolid, (1057), is a fine draw- 


ing ; and the Design for the Wax Chandlers’ Hall 
(1078), by G. Aitchison, jun., has some leading 
points of interest. We admire also here, as else- 
where, the success of young Mr. Cockerell’s 
Studies in Rome and Venice (1138 to 1140) ; the 
Pompeian Studies (1121, 1122) of G. Falkner ; 
and the Courts of the Crystal Palace (1154), by 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt. The study of the Jn- 
terior of the Baptistery of St. Mark, Venice 
(1141), by the same, is a sketch full of intelligence 
and ability. Mr. Henry Conybeare contributes a 
novelty as an illustration of the mode in which the 
Indian pointed style of architecture may be 
adapted to structures of cast iron, in the case of 
an Inlet Tower for the Waterworks at Bombay 
(1178). 

Finally, as to the sculpture, the exhibition is of 
fair average quality, moderate in extent, not over- 
ambitious in the aim of the more important works, 
and far from unsuccessful in those of minor ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. Thomas’s Boadicea is, perhaps, the most 
aspiring work ; and in the leading figure there is 
undoubtedly a great amount of elevated tragical 
feeling. But the group brings us no nearer to 
the actual life of Boadicea than we were before : 
she is in this sculpture what we know of her 
already, a creature compounded of traditional 
myth and historical invention—a sort of abstractive 
ideal of savage: patriotism and barbaric royalty. 
Much was, originally, open to the composer, 
and that has not, we think, been supplied in the 
present instance. Boadicea herself is still vague, 
vast, unreal ; not a woman, but a heroine whose 
romance is still unwritten; the daughters who 
accompany her being similarly undeveloped 
ideas. 

Mr. Bailey’s Resignation (1242) is very success- 
ful as to expression. The upturned countenance, 
speaking eye, dishevelled hair, and swelling bo- 
som, are all eloquently descriptive. The Pet Bird 
(1228) is an elegant figure of childish sweetness and 
innocence. 





Mr. Foley’s portraits are admirable this year ; 
particularly in the alto-relief figure of Miss Helen 
Faucit (1298) and the bust of Lady Hulse (1326). 
In both the life and character are apparent at first 
sight. Egeria (1240), one of the figures designed 
for the city of London, to be placed in the Egyptian 
Hall at the Mansion House, is also here. This is 
also a beautiful ideal, a creation rather of slumber- 
ing and undeveloped fancy, than the assertion of 
either a spiritual, a prophetic, or an enamoured 
character. But the passage of ‘Childe Harold’ to 
which the figure refers certainly envelopes the 
amours of Egeria in mystery, and suggests some- 
thing of a celestial heart, and a power of rendering 
transports immortal ; a description which suggests 
anything but definite images or distinct motives. 
So the figure answers to its name—it is a beautiful 
dream, and nothing more. 

Mr. Munro’s best work undoubtedly is the 
Children of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (1352). 
The Repose (1374) is not so successful, though ex- 
tremely elaborate. Some of his portraits, however, 
are admirable, as the Medallion of Dr. Wellesley 
(1279), and others. 

Mr. Bell, in his Angelica (1232), from Ariosto, 
the nymph who corresponds to Andromeda of classic 
story, almost repeats the brilliant success of his well- 
known figure in this model. War and Peace 
(1253 and 1259), besides that the former is not 
original, are in many respects exaggerated, at least 
they have that effect in their present situation, 
where they can be properly seen neither near nor 
at a distance. 

Mr. Macdowell has a very pretty, simple, and 
animated group, The First Thorn in Life (1224) ; 
and the Statue of a Nymph Surprised (1228), by 
G. G. Papworth, jun., though the subject be no- 
thing new, is full of life and energy, with no sacri- 
fice of the all-essential beauty of form. 

Opinions vary widely as to the merits of 
Baron Marochetti’s coloured Bust of Her Majesty 
(1221), which occupies so prominent a position in 
the room ; whilst some are struck by the closeness 
of portraiture which they observe in it, others 
condemn it as being unsuited to the Queen’s pre- 
sent age and matronly character. To us we con- 
fess it appears to be rather an ideal than a real 
portrait, with something of a complimentary 
affectation of refinement in the thin and curved 
nostril, in the nose and other features, which is 
unneeded. In our view Mr. Durham’s bust (1222) 
is much more like, and more manly, because less 
obviously intended to flatter. 

Of the naturalistic school of sculptors, one which, 
with all its unpretending qualities, has yet great 
promise, we notice Mr. Thornycroft’s Skipping 
Girl (1239), S. G. Thomas’s Racket-player (1251), 
and W. M. Thomas’s Cricket-player (1269). These 
are the idyls and pastorals of the art as compared 
with its epic strains; and they are capable of quite 
as much art development as the latter. Mr. 
Weekes’s busts are of his usual high rate of excel- 
lence, and Mr. Theed narrates a passage of history 
with much skill and spirit in his group of The 
Murder of Rizzio (1376), one of a series of bas- 
reliefs for the Palace at Westminster. 


In recent picture sales at Paris, a Cuyp, repre- 
senting the interior of a stable, was sold for 560/. ; 
a portrait of Taddeo Taddei, by Sanzio, for the 
same sum; a portrait of Rubens, by Velazquez, 
for 741. ; a Zingarella, by Correggio, for 408/. ; a 
Virgin ané Infant. Jesus, by Macchiavelli, for 
2201. ; a Virgin Adoring Jesus, by Ghirlandajo, for 
691. ; a Diana, by Van Dyck, for 1801. ; a Christ 
in the Garden of Olives, by Bachiocca, for 621. ; a 
Horseman holding a Horse, by Murillo, for 401. ; 
a Christ bearing the Cross, by Sebastian del Piombo, 
for 571.; an Intoxication of a Satyr, by Jardano, 
for 201. 10s, ; and two views of Venice, by Cana- 
letti, for 201. . 

The French Government has commissioned 
Horace Vernet to paint two full-length portraits 
of Marshals Bosquet and Canrobert, for the gal- 
leries of the palace of Versailles. : 

Either a triumphal arch, or a column of immense 





——_.., 
height, is to be erected at Paris, to commemoratg 
the victories of the French army in the Crimea, 

An exhibition of works of living artists ig a 
present open at Rotterdam. Some of the 
eminent foreign artists have contributed to it. 
namely, Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, Gallaj 
Lessing, Calame, Rosa Bonheur, and Ary Scheffer 

The principal artists of the pre- Raphaelite school, 
Millais, Holman, Hunt, Collins, Rosetti, are said 
to be engaged on designs for an illustrated edition 
of Alfred Tennyson’s works. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE production of Verdi’s Trovatore, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on Monday, may be noted w 
one of the principal achievements of the season, 
Remembering in how brief a space of time thecom- 
pany was collected, and the house itself restored to 
its ‘“wonted uses,” allowances might reasonably 
be made for any weakness or shortcomings in the 
resources of an establishment called into activity 
at so short a notice. But there is really no 
necessity to make any allowances whatever, 
The range of performances already presented 
has embraced as much novelty, and exhibited as 
much completeness in the ensemble, as if the pre 
liminary arrangements had been many months, 
instead of a few weeks, in preparation. Thisrapid 
succession of attractions, and, upon the whole, the 
excellence of the execution, disclose, under the 
circumstances, remarkable tact and energy, of 
which the opera of Monday affords a striking illus 
tration. The cast could scarcely be excelled in 
strength and variety. In addition to Madame 
Albertini, who made her débdt in the rék 
of Leonora, it included other features of special 
interest—the rentrée of Baucardé as Manria, 
and of M. Bouché, in the small part of. Fer- 
rando, and the first appearance of Madame Ak 
boni, in the character of Azucena. This lat 
performance demands the first place, from its-im- 
portance in the piece, and the marvellous dramatic 
power displayed by the accomplished artiste. If 
any doubts existed as to Madame Alboni’s com- 
mand of the springs of passion and emotion, the 
combination of tragic force and intense feeling she 
exhibited in this difficult delineation would a 
sutedly dispel them. Never was a history, rising 
to.a climax of terror, related through. a lyrical 
medium with more thrilling effect than the nar- 
rative in which the gipsy details the circumstances 
of her mother’s death. The profound impression 
made by the whole of that scene, and especially 
by the solemnity with which the catastrophe was 
depicted in tone, gesture, and action, was a 
triumph of the most legitimate kind. Other 
passages were no less distinguished by tender- 
ness and pathos, and the audience _ testified 
their sense of the great merits of the performance 
by repeated calls and cordial tributes of applause. 
The débdt of Madame Albertini was of course the 
prominent incident of the night. Her reputation 
in the principal theatres of Italy has been won by 
a careful and strenuous study of her profession, in 
which she has reached the highest position to which 
the ambition of a zealous artiste can aspire. The 
daughter of English parents, she has been trained 
in the sunshine and the school of that climate, 
which undoubtedly produces the finest voices and 
the purest examples of vocalization ; and she has 
profited largely by her opportunities. Her voice is 
a mezzo soprano of considerable range and volume, 
but, from the severe exercise to which it has been 
exposed, not of equal quality throughout. She 
combines with exquisite richness of tone a b 

and boldness of style by which she is enabled to 
execute with ease the most elaborate and trying 
passages. We perceive at once that she has com- 
pletely under her control all the scientific resources 
of her art, that mechanical difficulties disappear 
under her execution, that her method is sound, an 
that she possesses the requisite dramatic and must 
cal feeling to enable her to awaken the interest and 
touch the sympathies of her audience. In onere 
spect her excellence suggests an immediate com 
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ison with the hitherto unrivalled powers of 
oe Lind, whom she closely resembles in the 
brilliancy, purity, and certainty with which she 
executes a descending shake of surpassing sweet- 
ness. Her diminuendo holds the listener in breath- 
jess admiration, and, as the sound expires, we feel 
the truth of the paradox that “‘ nothing lives ’twixt 
itand silence.” The dulcet fall seems to flutter 
forsome seconds in the air, and the sensation it 
has produeed is obvious in the palpitating stillness 
that pervades the house. Contrasted with the sott- 
ness and delicacy of the lower notes is the vigour, 
gometimes carried to a startling excess, with which 
the singer takes the high passages. Madame AlI- 
bertini in several instances threw a superfluous 
force into such passages, occasionally straining her 
voice to sustain it at a pitch which is neither ne- 
cessary nor desirable, and which has the effect of 
rendering it shrill and piercing. Being perfectly 
able to command without any extraneous effort the 
whole compass of her register, it is very possible, 
as suggested by some contemporary critics, that 
she may have been induced to tax her strength in 
this way by the noisy instrumentation of Verdi’s 
operas, in the execution of which she has chiefly 
acquired her fame. But it is not imperative on 
the vocalist to top the violence of the composer ; 
nor is it essential to the vindication of her power. 
Indeed, her power is most felt when she trusts to 
the natural volume of her voice, and subdues rather 
than exerts its full capabilities. Her declamation 
isadmirable, and her whole performance evinced 
matured excellence and cultivated taste. In 
person Madame Albertini is slight, and her fea- 
tures are expressive and full of intelligence. Her 
reeption was enthusiastic, and the excitement at 
theclose of the opera could be appeased only by 
repeated demands for her re-appearance before the 
curtain. Signor Baucardé has seldom been heard 
to greater advantage than in some parts of this 
opera. His voice, distinguished by its sweetness 
ad tenderness, has lost nothing .of its beauty. since 
welast heard him ; and the cordiality with which 
his return was welcomed showed that the impres- 
sion he had formerly made was not forgotten. The 
litle M. Bouché had to do was effectively exe- 
cuted; and his true musical feeling renders him a 
valuable accession to the company. The opinion 
wehave expressed on former occasions of the pure 
voalization of Signor Beneventano was confirmed 
by his performance of the Count de Luna. 
played the rich quality of his voice, and his accom- 
ents as a sound musician, much more satis- 
futorily than any part in which he has hitherto 
appeared, 7 Trovatore, as cast at this house, is 
likly to prove one of the strongest attractions of 
the season. 
The rentrée of Marie Taglioni, on Tuesday night, 
imparted a new inspiration to the ballet. Time 
“mellowed and improved her form without di- 
munighing its etherial character ; and the beauty 
other features has become more brightly developed. 
She is the only dancer—if that can be called by 
ordinary term dancing, which consists of a 
mpid series of suggestive flights, each resolving 
telfinto a picture and a thought—who recalls 
the memory of the Taglioni of twenty years ago 
and upwards. There is a difference between them ; 
itis a difference of degree, not of quality. We 
ve the same undulating motion, the same delicacy 
*xpression, the same electric action ; and if we 
tight imagine that a spirit had escaped from its 
and for awhile clothed herself in the hues 
draperies of earth, we can suppose that this is 
‘shape in which she would appear. The ex- 
(usite symmetry of her person is not less fasci- 
‘ating in repose than in those dazzling evolutions 
Rvhich she seems to fly over the surface with 
ihe wings of morning ;” and the final impression 
leaves is that of a poetical vision. But we 
™ust not omit a tribute to the grace and brilliancy 
““emoiselle Boschetti, whose aerial measures 
vate the imagination by their infinite variety 
itd excellent taste. The rapidity of her turns, and 
at with which she surprises the spectator hy 
"te sudden and unexpected pose in the midst ot 
“impetuous pas, fairly take the audience by 
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storm. Nor should M. Charles be forgotten, 
whose physical vigour is equal to any conceivable 
enterprize within the precincts of mortal agility, 
whether it be to spring into mid air, or take the 
whole stage at a leap. 

The first performance of Donizetti's Favorita at 
the Royal Italian Opera took place on Thursday, 
with the same cast as last year, excepting that 
Lablache was represented by Zelger as Baldassare. 
The music was exquisitely given throughout, and 
the dramatic scenes, especially the great one in 
the last act, were never performed with more 
effect. The acting of Graziani is less constrained 
than last year, and Grisi and Mario appear in no 
scene of the whole lyric drama to greater advantage 
than in the last act of the Favorita. In the early 
acts of the opera the ballet is a pleasant relief, and 
a Spanish dance by Cerito is gracefully executed. 

At the second of the concerts of the Orchestral 
Union, at the Hanover Rooms, on Thursday, Miss 
Goddard was to have appeared, but was prevented 
by illness, and her placejwas taken by Mr. Cusins, 
whose brilliant performance of Beethoven’s cun- 
certo, without previous rehearsal, was appreciated 
by the audience. Mr. Mellon’s band is always in 
good discipline, and heard on all occasions with 
satisfaction. Mdlles. Baur and Bregazzi were the 
vocalists, and M. Sainton performed with his usual 
ability a violin fantasia. 

One of the most notable musical novelties of the 
season has been the appearance of the Brousil 
family from Prague, who commenced this week a 
series of matinées musicales at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration in Regent-street. There are six in the 
family, of ages from six up to seventeen, the eldest 
being a young lady at the piano, and the youngest, 
a juvenile Cecilia, as second violin. The first 
violin is a youth of seven, and the violoncello the 
eldest boy of thirteen. Weare seldom gratified by 
exhibitions of juvenile prodigies, but must acknow- 
ledge that these performances display surprising 
maturity and cultivation. The violin solos by 


a precision and taste that all but violinists of the 
first class might have envied. 


The London public has this week been intro- 
duced to the great Italian actress Ristori. The 
play selected for her first appearance is an adapta- 
tion of a French drama on the subject of Medea, 
in itself a very sorry production, and, as a drama, 
totally worthless. The situations are of the most 
melo-dramatic kind, the mass of the characters are 
tedious bores, and the perpetual strain upon the 
extremes of passion in the conception of Medea 
becomes very tiresome. Such, however, is the 
force of Ristori’s genius, that the spectators forgot 
their ennui, and delivered themselves up to the con- 
trol of the actress, until the close of the play be- 
came a positive relief to their sensations. The 
author certainly had nothing to do with the success 
of the performance. As little had the rest of the 
company, who, without an exception, are about as 
wretched a set as ever mangled blank verse. We 
English are wonderfully patient, however, with a 
troop of bad foreign actors if there be one star 
among them—and very properly. Stars are wel- 
come on any terms. Only it might be well if we 
extended the same lenient rule occasionally to our 
English actors, and did not make the faults of the 
many the pretext for withholding our encourage- 
ment from the few. The dreary prosing of three 
gentlemen of singularly unprepossessing appear- 
ance, in the characters of Jason, Creon, and Or- 
pheus, and the awkward deportment and unmodu- 
lated accents of a very juvenile Creusa, throughout 
a long avowal of her passion for Jason, submitted 
in the most public manner to the goddess Artemis, 
and accompanied by music (with which, by the 
bye, the voice was in discord throughout), had 
thrown the house into a state of torpor, when the 
appearance of Medea, worn with grief and fatigue, 
clambering over the rocks in the background with 
her children, at once excited the most rapt atten- 
tion. A glance was sufficient to satisfy every one 
that fame had not overstated the merits of the 
actress, and before she had reached the front of the 








Mdlle. Bertha, aged fourteen, were executed with’ 


stage, or opened her lips, it was easy to anticipate 
that here, at least, there would be neither weariness 


nor disappointment. A noble figure, a head finely 
formed, with the broad and low Italian forehead, 
and the depth from front to back, which gives dignity 
and power without any sacrifice of womanliness, 
well defined features, a mouth capable of great 
variety and subtlety of expression, and a finely- 
chiselled jaw, set upon a throat grand yet delicate 
in its proportions, at once arrested the eye. The 
dress was picturesque, the arrangement of the hair 
striking, and the whole figure denoted that entire 
absorption in the part which great artists alone 
attain, for they alone work through the imagina- 
tion. The charm was deepened by the rich, full 
tones which soon broke upon the ear; and the en- 
thusiasm rose steadily and rapidly throughout the 
long scene which ensued. And justly, for in this 
scene the whole gamut of the passions of love and 
jealousy in such fierce natures as Medea’s was run 
through with extraordinary power. It is, perhaps, 
the best tribute to the genius of the actress to say, 
that she seemed as though it was in this class of 
character alone that she is formed to excel. Never 
have we seen love so dangerously beautiful, jealousy 
so wild, hatred so fierce, rage so terrible. Medea, 
as the ancients imagined her, seemed, despite the 
miserable Gallicism of the spoken words, to writhe, 
and kindle, and launch her terrors before us. 
Murder, fratricide, assassination by steel or poison, 
were all possible to that fervid nature; and her 
raven curls seemed, as they tossed to and fro in the 
paroxysms of her fury, like the writhing snakes 
which poets and painters have planted among the 
tresses of an enchantress in the moments of her 
frenzy. She became the very daughter of Hecate 
which Medea is said, according to some accounts, 
to have been. There were infinite possibilities of 
wickedness and ferocity indicated in the glare of 
the eyes, and the demoniac curl of the lip. Yet 
all was regulated by the most artistic skill, and 
even in a passage, which must in inferior hands 
become either simply ludicrous or outrageously 
coarse, where she describes herself as capable, on 
the inspiration ef jealousy, of springing upon her 
lover and rival like a panther on its prey, and 
tearing them ‘‘limb-meal,” she achieved perhaps 
the highest effect of the performance. But the 
performance was not one of effects, tempting and 
almost inevitable as were the opportunities for 
these. It was the embodying of a grand con- 
ception, sustained grandly from first to last, It is 
impossible to decide upon the powers of such an 
actress without frequent and close observation. 
That she merits this there cannot be a doubt; 
but it is not by one or two parts, however trying, 
that her genius is to be measured. One quality 
of her acting it is impossible not to acknowledge, 
namely, a thoroughness in treatment, which gives 
the assurance of the true artist. Where we expect 
her to fail will be in tenderness ; not in pathos, or 
in maternal tenderness, but in the tenderness of 
the mistress or the wife. In this, however, we 
shall not be surprised, as we certainly shall be 
pleased, to find ourselves mistaken. It is a sen- 
sation novel to English ears, as it is delightful, to 
hear the noble language of Italy declaimed in ac- 
cents so noble, and sent home to the soul with such 
eloquence of feature and motion. Ristori’s gestures 
speak with most significant eloquence. Her action 
is free and flowing, almost always graceful. She 
trusts to her impulses, and lets the passion of the 
moment speak on her face or through her motions 
without misgiving. The careful observer will not 
fail to note the expressive action of her hands, and 
their beautiful form. We cannot wonder at the 
preference given by the Parisians to Ristori, for 
her acting is superior to that of Rachel, as art in- 
terpenetrated by nature must always be to mere 
artifice. All that is good in Rachel she has, and 
much more. In such acting there is heart as well 
as head, and, above all, we are conscious through- 
out of the finely-toned instincts of a lady. It was 


pleasant to observe that the recognition of her 
powers was not only demonstrative but genuine. 
The literary amateurs who last year amazed the 





town by the production of an original pantomime, 
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Marshall Claxton’s Bishop of Calcutta (188) dis- 
plays also an originality of thought which adds in- 
terest even to its very admirable subject. Such a 
og could scarcely be treated better. Mr. 
‘Tait’s portrait of 7. Carlyle, Esq. (153), is pro- 
minently placed, and deserves notice. The face 
and figures are taken at their easiest point; and 
a sense of force is retained. There is vigour and 
vitality in the portrait ; but as a work of art it 
does not go very deep. 

The miniatures, as usual, present more personal 
than technical interest, and more of the latter 
than real artistic merit. But though the style 
is*for the most part matured, the care and pains 
of execution are elaborate as ever. Only in the 
case of one artist, Thorburn, do we find an at- 
tempt to escape from the trammels of miniature 
art into a broader method of treatment. Mr. 
Lowther (700), The Hon. Mrs. Russell (710), 
Mrs. Dunn Gardner (744), and others, leave 
little to be desired, either as to breadth of style 
or delicacy of finish. The attempt to reproduce 
the groupings of Raffaelle, and even to introduce 
whole landscapes from his compositions, is, to say 
the least, a novel experiment; it has been at- 
tempted by Mr. Thorburn with great caution and 
good taste; and in the artistic point of view, 
there seems little objection to the appearance of 
an ideal landscape of non-natural delicacy and 
purity, as an adjunct to the conventional style of 
portraiture which the miniature painter must 
always to acertain extent adopt. It is, however, 
a-reversal of the process of Raffaelle, who raised 
his models, whether of humanity or of natural 
scenery, into objects of reverence; whilst here the 
results of his careful selection are devoted, not to 
the delineation of Madonnas and saints, but to 
objects of mere personal interest. Among the 
more striking of the remainder are Lady Dufferin 
(699), by Miss La Monte; and Mrs. Haworth 
(805) and Mrs. Gream (812), by E. Tayler. 

Little of interest is to be found in the architec- 
tural department. Mr. Macquoid’s Upper Cloisters 
of a Convent, Valladolid, (1057), is a fine draw- 
ing ; and the Design for the Wax: Chandlers’ Hall 
(1078), by G. Aitchison, jun., has some leading 
points of interest. We admire also here, as else- 
where, the success of young Mr. Cockerell’s 
Studies in Rome and Venice (1138 to 1140) ; the 
Pompeian Studies (1121, 1122) of G. Falkner ; 
and the Courts of the Crystal Palace (1154), by 
Mr. M. D. Wyatt. The study of the Jn- 
terior of the Baptistery of St. Mark, Venice 
(1141), by the same, is a sketch full of intelligence 
and ability. Mr. Henry Conybeare contributes a 
novelty as an illustration of the mode in which the 
Indian pointed style of architecture may be 
adapted to structures of cast iron, in the case of 
an Inlet Tower for the Waterworks at Bombay 
(1173). 

Finally, as to the sculpture, the exhibition is of 
fair average quality, moderate in extent, not over- 
ambitious in the aim of the more important works, 
and far from unsuccessful in those of minor ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. Thomas’s Boadicea is, perhaps, the most 
aspiring work ; and in the leading figure there is 
undoubtedly a great amount of elevated tragical 
feeling. But the group brings us no nearer to 
the actual life of Boadicea than we were before : 
she is in this sculpture what we know of her 
already, a creature compounded of traditional 
myth and historical invention—a sort of abstractive 
ideal of savage patriotism and barbaric royalty. 
Much was, originally, open to the composer, 
and that has not, we think, been supplied in the 
present instance. Boadicea herself is still vague, 
vast, unreal ; not a woman, but a heroine whose 
romance is still unwritten; the daughters who 
accompany her being similarly undeveloped 
ideas. 

Mr. Bailey’s Resignation (1242) is very success- 
ful as to expression. The upturned countenance, 
speaking eye, dishevelled hair, and swelling bo- 
som, are all eloquently descriptive. The Pet Bird 
(1223) is an elegant figure of childish sweetness and 
innocence. 


Mr. Foley’s portraits are admirable this year ; 
particularly in the alto-relief figure of Miss Helen 
Faucit (1293) and the bust of Lady Hulse (1326). 
In both the life and character are apparent at first 
sight. Egeria (1240), one of the figures designed 
for the city of London, to be placed in the Egyptian 
Hall at the Mansion House, is also here. This is 
also a beautiful ideal, a creation rather of slumber- 
ing and undeveloped fancy, than the assertion of 
either a spiritual, a prophetic, or an enamoured 
character. But the passage of ‘Childe Harold’ to 
which the figure refers certainly envelopes the 
amours of Egeria in mystery, and suggests some- 
thing of a celestial heart, and a power of rendering 
transports immortal ; a description which suggests 
anything but definite images or distinct motives. 
So the figure answers to its name—it is a beautiful 
dream, and nothing more. 

Mr. Munro’s best work undoubtedly is the 
Children of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone (1852). 
The Repose (1874) is not so successful, though ex- 
tremely elaborate. Some of his portraits, however, 
are admirable, as the Medallion of Dr. Wellesley 
(1279), and others. 

Mr. Bell, in his Angelica (1232), from Ariosto, 
the nymph who corresponds to Andromeda of classic 
story, almost repeats the brilliant success of his well- 
known figure in this model. War and Peace 
(1253 and 1259), besides that the former is not 
original, are in many respects exaggerated, at least 
they have that effect in their present situation, 
where they can be properly seen neither near nor 
at a distance. 

Mr. Macdowell has a very pretty, simple, and 
animated group, The First Thorn in Life (1224) ; 
and the Statue of a Nymph Surprised (1228), by 
G. G. Papworth, jun., though the subject be no- 
thing new, is full of life and energy, with no sacri- 
fice of the all-essential beauty of form. 

Opinions vary widely as to the merits of 
Baron Marochetti’s coloured Bust of Her Majesty 
(1221), which occupies so prominent a position in 
the room ; whilst some are struck by the closeness 
of portraiture which they observe in it, others 
condemn it as being unsuited to the Queen’s pre- 
sent age and matronly character. To us we con- 
fess it appears to be rather an ideal than a real 
portrait, with something of a complimentary 
affectation of refinement in the thin and curved 
nostril, in the nose and other features, which is 
unneeded. In our view Mr. Durham’s bust (1222) 
is much more like, and more manly, because less 
obviously intended to flatter. 

Of the naturalistic school of sculptors, one which, 
with all its unpretending qualities, has yet great 

romise, we notice Mr. Thornycroft’s Skipping 
Girl (1239), S. G. Thomas’s Racket-player (1251), 
and W. M. Thomas’s Cricket-player (1269). These 
are the idyls and pastorals of the art as compared 
with its epic strains; and they are capable of quite 
as much art development as the latter. Mr. 
Weekes’s busts are of his usual high rate of excel- 
lence, and Mr. Theed narrates a passage of history 
with much skill and spirit in his group of The 
Murder of Rizzio (1376), one of a series of bas- 
reliefs for the Palace at Westminster. 


In recent picture sales at Paris, a Cuyp, repre- 
senting the interior of a stable, was sold for 560/. ; 
a portrait of Taddeo Taddei, by Sanzio, for the 
same sum; a portrait of Rubens, by Velazquez, 
for 741. ; a Zingarella, by Correggio, for 408/. ; a 
Virgin ané Infant Jesus, by Macchiavelli, for 
2201. ; a Virgin Adoring Jesus, by Ghirlandajo, for 
691. ; a Diana, by Van Dyck, for 1801. ; a Christ 
in the Garden of Olives, by Bachiocca, for 621. ; a 
Horseman holding a Horse, by Murillo, for 401. ; 
a Christ bearing the Cross, by Sebastian del Piombo, 
for 57l.; an Intoxication of a Satyr, by Jardano, 
for 201. 10s. ; and two views of Venice, by Cana- 
letti, for 20. 

The French Government has commissioned 
Horace Vernet to paint two full-length portraits 
of Marshals Bosquet and Canrobert, for the gal- 
leries of the palace of Versailles. 





Either a triumphal arch, or a column of immense 
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height, is to be erected at Paris, to commemorate 
the victories of the French army in the Crimea, 

An exhibition of works of living artists is a 
present open at Rotterdam. Some of the most 
eminent foreign artists have contributed to it 
namely, Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, Gallait, 
Lessing, Calame, Rosa Bonheur, and Ary Scheffer. 

The principal artists of the pre- Raphaelite school, 
Millais, Holman, Hunt, Collins, Rosetti, are said 
to be engaged on designs for an illustrated edition 
of Alfred Tennyson’s works, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE production of Verdi’s Trovatore, at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on Monday, may be noted as 
one of the principal achievements of the season, 
Remembering in how brief a space of time the com- 
pany was collected, and the house itself restored to 
its ‘‘wonted uses,” allowances might reasonably 
be made for any weakness or shortcomings in the 
resources of an establishment called into activity 
at so short a notice. But there is really no 
necessity to make any allowances whatever. 
The range of performances already presented 
has embraced as much novelty, and exhibited as 
much completeness in the ensemble, as if the pre- 
liminary arrangements had been many months, 
instead of a few weeks, in preparation. Thisrapid 
succession of attractions, and, upon the whole, the 
excellence of the execution, disclose, under the 
circumstances, remarkable tact and energy, of 
which the opera of Monday affords a striking illus- 
tration. The cast could scarcely be excelled in 
strength and variety. In addition to Madame 
Albertini, who made her débdét in the réle 
of Leonora, it included other features of special 
interest—the rentrée of Baucardé as Manrico, 
and of M. Bouché, in the small part of. Fer- 
rando, and the first appearance of Madame Al 
boni, in the character of Azucena. This las 
performance demands the first place, from its. im- 
portance in the piece, and the marvellous dramatic 
power displayed by the accomplished artiste. If 
any doubts existed as to Madame Alboni’s com- 
mand of the springs of passion and emotion, the 
combination of tragic force and intense feeling she 
exhibited in this difficult delineation would as- 
sutedly dispel them. Never was a history, rising 
to.a climax of terror, related through a lyrical 
medium with more thrilling effect than the nar- 
rative in which the gipsy details the circumstances 
of her mother’s death. The profound impression 
made by the whole of that scene, and especially 
by the solemnity with which the catastrophe was 
depicted in tone, gesture, and action, was a 
triumph of the most legitimate kind. Other 
passages were no less distinguished by tender- 
ness and pathos, and the audience testified 
their sense of the great merits of the performance 
by repeated calls and cordial tributes of applause. 
The débat of Madame Albertini was of course the 
prominent incident of the night. Her reputation 
in the principal theatres of Italy has been won by 
a careful and strenuous study of her profession, in 
which she has reached the highest position to which 
the ambition of a zealous artiste can aspire. The 
daughter of English parents, she has been trained 
in the sunshine and the school of that climate, 
which undoubtedly produces the finest voices and 
the purest examples of vocalization ; and she has 
profited largely by her opportunities. Her voice is 
a mezzo soprano of considerable range and volume, 
but, from the severe exercise to which it has been 
exposed, not of equal quality throughout. She 
combines with exquisite richness of tone a breadth 
and boldness of style by which she is enabled to 
execute with ease the most elaborate and trying 
passages. We perceive at once that she has com- 
pletely under her control all the scientific resources 
of her art, that mechanical difficulties disappeat 
under her execution, that her method is sound, and 
that she possesses the requisite dramatic and must- 
cal feeling to enable her to awaken the interest and 
touch the sympathies of her audience. In one re 





spect her excellence suggests an immediate com- 
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ison with the hitherto unrivalled powers of 
es Lind, whom she closely resembles in the 
brilliancy, purity, and certainty with which she 
executes a descending shake of surpassing sweet- 
ness. Her diminuendo holds the listener in breath- 
less admiration, and, as the sound expires, we feel 
the truth of the paradox that “ nothing lives ’twixt 
itand silence.” The dulcet fall seems to flutter 
for some seconds in the air, and the sensation it 
has produeed is obvious in the palpitating stillness 
that pervades the house. Contrasted with the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the lower notes is the vigour, 
sometimes carried to a startling excess, with which 
the singer takes the high passages. Madame Al- 
bertini in several instances threw a superfluous 
force into such passages, occasionally straining her 
voice to sustain it at a pitch which is neither ne- 
cessary nor desirable, and which has the effect of 
rendering it shrill and piercing. Being perfectly 
able to command without any extraneous effort the 
whole compass of her register, it is very possible, 
as suggested by some contemporary critics, that 
she may have been induced to tax her strength in 
this way by the noisy instrumentation of Verdi’s 
operas, in the execution of which she has chiefly 
acquired her fame. But it is not imperative on 
the vocalist to top the violence of the composer ; 
nor is it essential to the vindication of her power. 
Indeed, her power is most felt when she trusts to 
the natural volume of her voice, and subdues rather 
than exerts its full capabilities. Her declamation 
is admirable, and her whole performance evinced 
matured excellence and cultivated taste. In 
person Madame Albertini is slight, and her fea- 
tures are expressive and full of intelligence. Her 
reception was enthusiastic, and the excitement at 
the close of the opera could be appeased only by 
repeated demands for her re-appearance before the 
curtain. Signor Baucardé has seldom been heard 
to greater advantage than in some parts of this 
opera. His yoice, distinguished by its sweetness 
and tenderness, has lost nothing of its beauty since 
we last heard him ; and the cordiality with which 
his return was welcomed showed that the impres- 
sion he had formerly made was not forgotten. The 
little M. Bouché had to do was effectively exe- 
cuted ; and his true musical feeling renders him a 
valuable accession to the company. The opinion 
we have expressed on former occasions of the pure 
vocalization of Signor Beneventano was confirmed 
by his performance of the Count de Luna. 
Played the rich quality of his voice, and his accom- 
plishments as a sound musician, much more satis- 
factorily than any part in which he has hitherto 
appeared, J1 Trovatore, as cast at this house, is 
likely to prove one of the strongest attractions of 
the season, 
The rentrée of Marie Taglioni, on Tuesday night, 
umparted a new inspiration to the ballet. Time 
has mellowed and improved her form without di- 
minishing its etherial character ; and the beauty 
ofher features has become more brightly developed. 
She is the only dancer—if that can be called by 
e ordinary term dancing, which consists of a 
rapid series of suggestive flights, each resolving 
itself into a picture and a thought—who recalls 
the memory of the Taglioni of twenty years ago 
eg upwards. There is a difference between them ; 
~ it is a difference of degree, not of quality. We 
ve the same undulating motion, the same delicacy 
of expression, the same electric action ; and if we 
might imagine that a spirit had escaped from its 
sphere, and for awhile clothed herself in the hues 
and draperies of earth, we can suppose that this is 
shape in which she would appear. The ex- 
quisite Symmetry of her person is not less fasci- 
in at, 1 repose than in those dazzling evolutions 
“th ich she seems to fly over the surface with 
Ps on of morning ;” and the final impression 
ag is that of a poetical vision. But we 
a tee omit a tribute to the grace and brilliancy 
cut emoiselle Boschetti, whose aerial measures 
= the imagination by their infinite variety 
th excellent taste. The rapidity of her turns, and 
poll with which she surprises the spectator hy 
e sudden and unexpected pose in the midst ot 
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storm. Nor should M. Charles be forgotten, 
whose physical vigour is equal to any conceivable 
enterprize within the precincts of mortal agility, 
whether it be to spring into mid air, or take the 
whole stage at a leap. 

The first performance of Donizetti's Favorita at 
the Royal Italian Opera took place on Thursday, 
with the same cast as last year, excepting that 
Lablache was represented by Zelgeras Baldassare. 
The music was exquisitely given throughout, and 
the dramatic scenes, especially the great one in 
the last act, were never performed with more 
effect. The acting of Graziani is less constrained 
than last year, and Grisi and Mario appear in no 
scene of the whole lyric drama to greater advantage 
than in the last act of the Favorita. In the early 
acts of the opera the ballet is a pleasant relief, and 
a Spanish dance by Cerito is gracefully executed. 

At the second of the concerts of the Orchestral 
Union, at the Hanover Rooms, on Thursday, Miss 
Goddard was to have appeared, but was prevented 
by illness, and her place}was taken by Mr. .Cusins, 
whose brilliant performance of Beethoven’s cun- 
certo, without previous rehearsal, was appreciated 
by the audience. Mr. Mellon’s band is always in 
good discipline, and heard on all occasions with 
satisfaction. Mdlles. Baur and Bregazzi were the 
vocalists, and M. Sainton performed with his usual 
ability a violin fantasia. 

One of the most notable musical novelties of the 
season has been the appearance of the Brousil 
family from Prague, who commenced this week a 
series of matinées musicales at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration in Regent-street. There are six in the 
family, of ages from six up to seventeen, the eldest 
being a young lady at the piano, and the youngest, 
a juvenile Cecilia, as second violin. The first 
violin is a youth of seven, and the violoncello the 
eldest boy of thirteen. Weare seldom gratified by 
exhibitions of juvenile prodigies, but must acknow- 
ledge that these performances display surprising 
maturity and cultivation. The violin solos by 
Madlle. Bertha, aged fourteen, were executed with 
a precision and taste that all but violinists of the 
first class might have envied. 


The London public has this week been intro- 
duced to the great Italian actress Ristori. The 
play selected for her first appearance is an adapta- 
tion of a French drama on the subject of Medea, 
in itself a very sorry production, and, as a drama, 
totally worthless. The situations are of the most 
melo-dramatic kind, the mass of the characters are 
tedious bores, and the perpetual strain upon the 
extremes of passion in the conception of Medea 
becomes very tiresome. Such, however, is the 
force of Ristori’s genius, that the spectators forgot 
their ennui, and delivered themselves up to the con- 
trol of the actress, until the close of the play be- 
came a positive relief to their sensations. The 
author certainly had nothing to do with the success 
of the performance. As little had the rest of the 
company, who, without an exception, are about as 
wretched a set as ever mangled blank verse. We 
English are wonderfully patient, however, with a 
troop of bad foreign actors if there be one star 
among them—and very properly. Stars are wel- 
come on any terms. Only it might be well if we 
extended the same lenient rule occasionally to our 
English actors, and did not make the faults of the 
many the pretext for withholding our encourage- 
ment from the few. The dreary prosing of three 
gentlemen of singularly unprepossessing appear- 
ance, in the characters of Jason, Creon, and Or- 
pheus, and the awkward deportment and unmodu- 
lated accents of a very juvenile Creusa, throughout 
a long avowal of her passion for Jason, submitted 
in the most public manner to the goddess Artemis, 
and accompanied by music (with which, by the 
bye, the voice was in discord throughout), had 
thrown the house into a state of torpor, when the 
appearance of Medea, worn with grief and fatigue, 
clambering over the rocks in the background with 
her children, at once excited the most rapt atten- 
tion. A glance was sufficient to satisfy every one 
that fame had not overstated the merits of the 





“n Impetuous pas, fairly take the audience by 





actress, and before she had reached the front of the 


stage, or opened her lips, it was easy to anticipate 
that here, at least, there would be neither weariness 
nor disappointment. A noble figure, a head finely 
formed, with the broad and low Italian forehead, 
and the depth from front to back, which gives dignity 
and power without any sacrifice of womanliness, 
well defined features, 2 mouth capable of great 
variety and subtlety of expression, and a finely- 
chiselled jaw, set upon a throat grand yet delicate 
in its proportions, at once arrested the eye. The 
dress was picturesque, the arrangement of the hair 
striking, and the whole figure denoted that entire 
absorption in the part which great artists alone 
attain, for they alone work through the imagina- 
tion. The charm was deepened by the rich, full 
tones which soon broke upon the ear; and the en- 
thusiasm rose steadily and rapidly throughout the 
long scene which ensued. And justly, for in this 
scene the whole gamut of the passions of love and 
jealousy in such fierce natures as Medea’s was run 
through with extraordinary power. It is, perhaps, 
the best tribute to the genius of the actreys to say, 
that she seemed as though it was in this class of 
character alone that she is formed to excel. Never 
have we seen love so dangerously beautiful, jealousy 
so wild, hatred so fierce, rage so terrible. Medea, 
as the ancients imagined her, seemed, despite the 
miserable Gallicism of the spoken words, to writhe, 
and kindle, and launch her terrors before us. 
Murder, fratricide, assassination by steel or poison, 
were all possible to that fervid nature; and her 
raven curls seemed, as they tossed to and fro in the 
paroxysms of her fury, like the writhing snakes 
which poets and painters have planted among the 
tresses of an enchantress in the moments of her 
frenzy. She became the very daughter of Hecate 
which Medea is said, according to some accounts, 
to have been. There were infinite possibilities of 
wickedness and ferocity indicated in the glare of 
the eyes, and the demoniac curl of the lip. Yet 
all was regulated by the most artistic skill, and 
even in a passage, which must in inferior hands 
become either simply ludicrous or outrageously 
coarse, where she describes herself as capable, on 
the inspiration ef jealousy, of springing upon her 
lover and rival like a panther on its prey, and 
tearing them ‘‘limb-meal,” she achieved perhaps 
the highest effect of the performance. But the 
performance was not one of effects, tempting and 
almost inevitable as were the opportunities for 
these. It was the embodying of a grand con- 
ception, sustained grandly from first to last. It is 
impossible to decide upon the powers of such an 
actress without frequent and close observation. 
That she merits this there cannot be a doubt; 
but it is not by one or two parts, however trying, 
that her genius is to be measured. One quality 
of her acting it is impossible not to acknowledge, 
namely, a thoroughness in treatment, which gives 
the assurance of the true artist. Where we expect 
her to fail will be in tenderness ; not in pathos, or 
in maternal tenderness, but in the tenderness of 
the mistress or the wife. In this, however, we 
shall not be surprised, as we certainly shall be 
pleased, to find ourselves mistaken. It is a sen- 
sation novel to English ears, as it is delightful, to 
hear the noble language of Italy declaimed in ac- 
cents so noble, and sent home to the soul with such 
eloquence of feature and motion. Ristori’s gestures 
speak with most significant eloquence. Her action 
is free and flowing, almost always graceful. She 
trusts to her impulses, and lets the passion of the 
moment speak on her face or through her motions 
without misgiving. The careful observer will not 
fail to note the expressive action of her hands, and 
their beautiful form. We cannot wonder at the 
preference given by the Parisians to Ristori, for 
her acting is superior to that of Rachel, as art in- 
terpenetrated by nature must always be to mere 
artifice. All that is good in Rachel she has, and 
much more. In such acting there is heart as well 
as head, and, above all, we are conscious through- 
out of the finely-toned instincts of a lady. It was 
pleasant to observe that the recognition of her 
powers was not only demonstrative but genuine. 
The literary amateurs who last year amazed the 
town by the production of an original pantomime, 
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prevented a similar entertainment to a crowded 
ouse on Monday evening, at the Lyceum. After 
a prologue, in which Zime, solemnly personated 
by Mr. Cole, summonses the shades of Julius 
Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and other historical 
personages, the representatives of different epochs, 
for the purpose of resolving certain inquiries con- 
cerning the past and present aspect of the world, 
the scene draws upon the ‘‘ opening,” in which the 
story of William Tell is burlesqued with consider- 
able humour. This opening is full of broad and 
ludicrous effects, of which the dance of the 7’ruan- 
daise, by Mr. T. K. Holmes and Miss Rosina 
Wright, deserves special commendation. A 
rapid patter song by Mr. Albert Smith, a capital 
mock air by Mr. T. K. Holmes, and a combat with 
two swords between these celebrities, upon whom 
the weight of the introduction chiefly devolved in 
the characters of Tell and Gessler, were excellent, 
and drew down reiterated applause. The most 
experienced actors could not have carried through 
the ‘‘ business” of this introduction, in which the 
stage is crowded by troops of soldiers and peasants, 
with greater celerity or precision. The ensemble 
was perfect in its kind; and perhaps the highest 
praise that can be bestowed upon the performance 
may be expressed in the fact, that there was not a 
‘thitch” throughout. But the principal marvel of 
the night lay in the harlequinade. Amateur har- 
lequins, clowns, and es it arerare. Histri- 
onic ambition in private life seldom takes that 
direction, and gentlemen do not often cultivate 
with success the glory of tumbling. But here we 
had an admirable pantomime—the fun without the 
coarseness; the vigour, breadth, and energy of 
incessant movement, without a particle of super- 
fluous uproariousness or vulgar excess. The Har- 
lequin of Mr. Lane might confidently challenge 
comparison with that of any professional competitor 
on the stage; it was light, sparkling, and graceful, 
and his leaps were taken with an ease which left an 
indefinite amount of agility to spare. Of the Clown 
of Mr. Robins, and the mumbling, dreamy Punta- 
loon of Mr. Arthur Smith, it is enough to say that 
they sustained the reputation achieved by those 
gentlemen last year. The boundless animal spirits 
of Mr. Robins, and the careful senility of Mr. 
Arthur Smith, elevated the traditional humours of 
the motley into dramatic impersonations. There 
were some highly effective scenes in the pantomime ; 
especially a French restaurant, in which a congress 
of nations was brought to a sudden disnetsion by a 
mischievous prank of the clown and pantaloon ; a 
turbulent school, in which Mr. Edmund Yates dis- 
played high comic powers as a French usher; and 
a wonderful country fair, with thimble-rigging by 
Mr. Albert Smith ; posturing to the height of bur- 
lesque by Messrs. Holmes, Hallet, and Yates ; 
running in sacks, performing dogs, and all the mad 
joyous bustle of rustic merriment, acted to the life. 

he whole was wound up with an epilogue written 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks, in which the offended 
dignity of Shakspeare is reconciled to the Spirit of 
Pantomime by a consideration of the charitable 
objects to which the proceeds of the pleasant enter- 
tainment, amounting to upwards of 600/., were to 
be devoted. 

The next performance of the Amateur Panto- 
mime it isin contemplation to devote to the foun- 
dation of acharitable fund for the immediate relief 
of destitute literary men, to be called the Fielding 
Club. 

At the theatres this week there is nothing to 
note except the revival at the Adelphi of the 
Flying Dutchman, with Madame Celeste as Van- 
derdecken, a personation that may be attractive 
from its novelty, though not to be commended on 
dramatic principles. Webster, Wright, and Bedford 
sustain the other leading parts. 

Gretry’s Richard Cour de Lion has been re- 
vived, both at the Opéra Comique and at the 
Théitre Lyrique in Paris. Another revival is also 
exciting attention in the musical circles of that 
city—that of Mozart’s charming little comic opera, 
The Theatrical Manager ; it has been produced at 
the Théatre des Bouffes. 

Lafontaine, one of the most esteemed comedians 





of the ThéAtre du Gymnase, was allowed to make 
the bold experiment of playing the Cid in Cor- 
neille’s great tragedy, at the Phéatre Frangaise, 
and he made the most complete and ludicrous 
failure it is possible to conceive, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ZoowocicaL. — May 27th.— Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Gould exhibited a portion of 
the birds collected by Mr. John M ‘Gillivray, the 
naturalist attached to H.M. Surveying Ship 
Rattlesnake, and lately sent home by Captain 
Denham, the commander of the expedition. They 
were obtained in the Fijis, San Cristoval, Isle of 
Pines, and other islands. Mr. Gould also de- 
scribed a new and very beautiful pigeon from the 
Solomon Islands, the only specimen he had ever 
seen, which was sent to him by Mr. Webster, who 
made an expedition to the above islands. This 
beautiful pigeon, certainly the most brilliantly 
coloured of the entire group, Mr. Gould named in 
honour of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of 
the French, Jotreron Eugenie. Mr. Sclater read 
alist of the mammals and birds collected by Mr. 
Bridges in the vicinity of the town of Darid, in 
the province of Chiriqui, state of Panama. Mr. 
Sclater observed that this was a very interesting 
locality to naturalists, being a stage in the passage 
between North American and South American 
zoology which had been very little explored. 
Among the mammals the occurrence of a sloth and 
an anteater (Cyclothurus didactylus) was remark- 
able; these animals not having hitherto been 
observed so far north, Among the birds, of which 
forty-six species were obtained, and which pre- 
sented a singular admixture of Central American 
and New Grenadian forms, were two species 
apparently undescribed. Mr. Sclater also read 
a note on a small collection of birds from the 
Island of Ascension, which had been placed in his 
hands by Dr. Acland of Oxford for examination. 
The species were only six in number, all 
natatores, and none of these of great rarity ; 
but as no previous notice existed of the birds 
found in that island, it was thought that their 
names were worthy of record, as a contribution 
towards a more accurate knowledge of the geo- 
graphic range of species. Mr. Sclater also com- 
municated to the meeting a paper by M. Jules 
Verreaux of Paris (corresponding member), on a 
new form of Accipitres, proposed to be called 
Urubitornis, The type was stated to be the bird 
named Circaetus solitarius by Tschudi, in his 
‘Fauna Peruana,’ and the genus seemed inter- 
mediate between Harpyhalicetus, and Urubitinga. 
Three specimens of this scarce eagle had lately 
been obtained by Mr. Gurney for the Norwich 
museum, one of which (kindly sent by Mr. Gurney 
for that purpose) was exhibited to the meeting. 
Dr, Crisp exhibited the brain and a sketch of 
the head of a monoculous lamb. Dr. Crisp also 
exhibited toads, frogs, and slow-worms, that he 
had kept during the winter, showing that some 
reptiles would increase in size, and be apparently 
in good health, without food. Dr. Crisp stated his 
belief that the statement recently made by some 
writers, that toads and frogs might be generated 
without the usual metamorphosis of the tadpole 
state, to be erroneous. Dr. Gray read a note on 
the nucleus of the operculum of Cyclostoma elegans. 

r. Gray also ne paper on a monstrosity of 
Haliotis albicans, of which Mr, Cuming had shown 
to him four specimens procured in “Paris, their 
peculiarity arising from having an elongated con- 
tinued slit occupying the place where the series of 
perforations are usually situated. 





CuemicaLt.—June 2nd. —Dr. W. A. Miller, 
F.R.8., President, in the chair. William Kay, 
Esq., and John Hamilton Clement, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. Messrs. Goessmann and Atkin- 
son furnished a paper ‘On Lophine.’ The authors 

ointed out a new and productive method of obtain- 
ing this body. They advocated the opinion’ ex- 
pressed by trea that the Lophine of Laurent 
was identical with the Pyrobenzoline of Fownes, 





LEE 
The formula they proposed differed slightly from 
the respective formule of the two discoverers, 
Solutions of Lophine manifest the phenomena of 


epipolization. Mr. Richard Adie read a pa 
upon ‘Thermo-Electric Currents generated by 
the flowing of Electricity through Bismuth Joints,’ 
Mr. Frederick Field furnished two communications 
one upon ‘The Composition of a Meteoric Stone 
from Coprapo, Chili;’ the other upon ‘The 
Decomposition, by heat, of Native Oxichloride of 
Copper from Atacama.’ His results differed from 
those of other chemists obtained with the artifi- 
cially prepared compound. 


Royat InstituTion.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing. — June 2nd.—William Pole, Esq.,. M.A, 
F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in the 
chair. James C.C. Bell, Esq.; Charles Oliver 
Frederick Cator, Esq.; William Crawford, Esq.; 
Frederick William Irby, Esq.; William Gibbs, 
Esq.; John Smith, Esq.; and Theodore Talbot, 
Esq., were elected Members of the Institution, 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Henry Bradbury, Dr. 
Hofmann, Mr. F. A. Abel, and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, for their Discourses on the evenings of May 
9th, 16th, 28rd, and 30th. The Presents received 
since the last Meeting were laid before the 
Members. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Geographical, 84 p.m.—(1. D)- cussion continued on Cap- 
tain Stokes’s paper On Steam Communication with Aus- 
tralia and the Cape of Good Hope. 2. Isthmus of Darien— 
Investigations ¢ nnected with the Search for the Locality to 
make an Inter-oceanic Canal. By Lionel Gisborne,Esq.,C.E., 
F.R.G.S. 3. Note on the Isthmus of Cupica. By Admival 
Illingworth. Communicated by Robert Stephenson, E-q., 
M.P., F.R.G.8. ¢. Central Africa—Journey of Joachim 
Rodriguez Graga to the Muata Ya Nu. By W.D. Cooley, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.) 

Tuesday—Syto- Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Mr. Mackenzie On the Inserip- 
tions in the Temple of Edfou, and the Egyptian Names of 
Pianets.) 

Rogal oe 3 p.m.-(T. A. Malone, Esq., on Photo- 


graphy. 
Medica) and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday—Grapuic, 8 p.m. 

Literary Fund. 3 pm. 

R. 8. Literature, 44 p.m. 

Ethnological, 8$ p.m.—(1. Remarks on certain Ojibway Indians 
now in London. By Dr Hodgkin. 2. Notes on the Extinc- 
tion of Human Races. By Mr. Cull.) 

Archgologica! Association, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming On 
Medizyal Vessels in the form of Equestrian Knights.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Extra. Mr. Humphrey Chamber- 
lain. The Drying and Burning of Bricks.) 

Thursday - Antiquarian, 8 p.m. 

Royal, +} p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Light.) 
Priday—Astronom cal, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, #} p.m.—(Prof. Faraday On some Points in 
the Molecular Philosophy of Gold and silver—M, Petitjean's 
Silvering Process.) 

Saturday. Koyal Botanic, 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. (Dr A. W. Hofmann On the Non- 

Metallic Elements, their Manufacture and Application.’ 

















VARIETIES. 
Russian Scientific Expedition. — The Russian 
papers have more than once alluded to a scientific 
expedition organised during the past year in order 
to explore the country beyond the Baikal, to de 
termine the position of certain astronomical points, 
and collect every possible statistical and geographi- 
cal information of thecountry. One of the mem- 
bers of this expedition, Lieutenant Smiriagine, was 
charged to visit the great river Vitim, a tributary 
of the Lena, and the great artery of communica- 
tion between the Transbaikalian country and the 
province of Yakoutsk. Intelligence had been re- 
ceived of the intrepid traveller from a body of 
Toungous, from whom it was learnt that during 
the autumn he had penetrated to the sources of the 
Vitim, and subsequently to its junction with the 
Mouska, where its course was so obstructed by 
enormous rocks as to render further progress 1m- 
ossible. He had consequently arranged with three 
‘oungous to descend the river in one of their boats 
constructed of the bark of the birch, but as nothing 
bas been since heard of the traveller, the Russian 
Government has sent a body of natives with rein- 
deer, to endeavour to discover his traces and con- 
duct him to Irkoutsk. No apprehensions are en- 
tertained of his having fallen a victim to the natives, 
as the tribes inhabiting the woods of Vitim are dis- 
tinguished for their mild and peaceable conduct, 
robbery or murder being entirely unknown among 
them.—Brussels Herald, 
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ee 
PULAR HISTORY OF PALMS AND 
THEIR ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
With 20 Tint Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. SYDENHAM. 
HE EMBROIDERY AND TEXTILE 
FABRICS in tne ECCLESIASTICAL COURT are exhibited 
by GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire. 
Enquiries by post promptly answered. 








SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(UEBICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


9,GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30,1856, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, which 
will be declared in January, 1857. 

Proposals should be forwarded by the 20th inst., otherwise the 
Policy cannot be completed in time to participate in that division. 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

Tune 7, 1856. 


qos LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED 1538. 


CTORIA LIFEASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 
Walued at ....cccccccccccccscccccccccccccecce S11606 
The Liabilities at....sescccecvecccsccccessevees £144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ..,.........+.. £32,485 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 

at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
out charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 
Bank also issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 
obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 





~viz., 
Westminster Branch......... 1, St. James’s Square. 





Bloomsbury _,, + 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark Ps +e» 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern * 87, High Street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone oe «+e 4, Stratford Place, Oxford St. 
Temple Bar see 217, Strand. 


The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £500 and upwards at 
the Bank or any of its branches is now four per cent. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


[AV LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON. 
May 24, 1856. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity with the pro- 
Visions of the Deed of Settlement, a GENERAL MEETING of 
PROPRIETORS will be held at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 

A don, on TUESDAY, the 24th day ef JUNE next, at Twelve 
a at noon precisely, to elect a DIRECTOR in the room of 
o— Chisholme, Esq., deceased: to elect FIVE other DIREC- 
iE $,and TWO AUDITORS, when those who go out of office 
* rotation will be proposed for Re-Election: and also for general 





The Director to be chosen in the room of William Chisholme, 
'» Will remain in office until the 24th day of June, 1860. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
EmpowereD sy Specian Act or PARLIAMENT. 
Heap Orrice—London: 25, Pall Mall. 
Branouw Orrices: 
Calcutta: 1, Crowringhee Road. 
Madras: Bentinck’s Buildings. 
Directors: 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman. 
E. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. T. Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Lt.-Col H. Doveton, H.E.1.C.S. R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. 
George Gun Hay, Esq. Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
G. G. M‘Pherson, Esq., H.E.1.C.S. J. Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A. 
SupeRINTENDENT or INDIAN BRANCHES: 
W. F. Fergusson, Esq., late Secretary to the New Oriental 
Life Office. 
Secretaries or INDIAN BRANCHES: 
FP. M. Tait, Esq. Calcutta. 
J. T. Maclagan, Esq., Madras. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434, insuring £1 ,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 
1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 

The Number of Policies in force was 5356. 
The Amount Insured was . . . . £2,556,902 5 2 
The An ualIncome was ... . 1.8,711 18 11 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £1260. 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual results 
of European Life in that Colony extending over the whole perio« 
of the East India Company's experience, and will be found gene- 
rally lower than those of any other Company, and especially 
favourable for mil‘tary men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding civil 
appointments, for the term of such appointments. 

Iumediate reduction to English rates on the assured returning 
to Europe permanently to reside; or one year after arrival, if 
residence not permanent. 

Policies may be made payable either in London or in India, at 
the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company’s Rupee. 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian Branch 
have permission to proceed to and reside in any parc of Asia. 

There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical Fees, 
nor ay expense whatever beyond the premium, in obtaining 
policies. 

The amalgamation of the extensiye business and connexion of 
the New Onrentat Lire Assurance Company with this Society 
has confirmed the leading position taken by this Office,and the 
amount of new business done proves that the reasonable rates 
charged are fully appreciated. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
~— obtained on application to any of the Society’s Agents, 


ial C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall. 
QOOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the above SOCIETY was held 
in EDINBURGH on the 6th May. The Report by the Directors 
stated that the number of policies issued during the year ending 
1st March last, was 638, the sums assured thereby being £293,950, 
and the annual premiums thereon £9120. 

The result of the investigation for the triennial division of 
profits was then announced. The surplus ascertained to have 
arisen amounted to £183,839, which wholly belongs to themembers, 
but of which one-third (£61,279) must, by the laws of the Society, 
be set aside as a reserve for allocation at the next triennial divi- 
sion in 1859. 

Prom the remaining two-thirds a Bonus was declared at the rate 
of 13 per cent. per annum, on all policies on which six premiums 
had been paid, not only on the sums in the policies, but also on the 
former vested bonuses. 

There was left, in addition to £61,279 of reserve above stated, 
a surplus of £13,623, together £74,3)2 to goto the next division. 

The INVESTED FUNDS of the Society amount to £979,261. 

The ANNUAL REVENUE to ... . .« « £169,400. 

The EXISTING ASSURANCESto. . . . £4,764,949. 

Copies of the report may be obtained at the Society’s head office, 
26, St. Andrew square, Edinburgh; at the London Office, 126, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, and at any of the agencies. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
ARCHIBALD T. RITCHIE, London Agent. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Ese 


Deputy Chairman. 


THE HON. 


FRANCIS SCOTT, MP. 





SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


[ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
lished ie invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
ished in 14, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
— with it do not i 


of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Th 


d Pounds (i 


incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 


luding Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 





and ler parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 


The p Epongand ounds 


na per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
leone Tax Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five 


ousand Pounds. 


all F T m hotel in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


from the Agents 


&c,, to be had, on application, at th 
ablished in all the large Towns of the Kingde: 


@ office, 8, WatzRL00 Piace, Patt Matt, Lonpon; or 
m, 
E, L, BOYD, Resident Director, 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, an@ offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








POPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World: By E.C. Edited 
»y Professur DAUBENY, M.D., F R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS, their 


Classification and Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.R.S. 
20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


vip ys MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810 51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). THE STRoNGEsT, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST S\FEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 


Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 











CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebreted. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 


MALVERN SELTZER. 

“* Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
and charming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


7 EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 

MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHWEPPE’S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delicious Seltzer, manufac- 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS, and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsv be addressed. 

Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of 
mer ay Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an _ Oriental 
Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It eradicates all Redness, Tan, Pimples, Spots, 
Freckles, Disecolorations, and other cutaneous visitations. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 
cacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 


TIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, imported at a 
great expense, this Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath Sweet 
and Pure. 

Caution.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 
Label, and ‘‘ A Rowranp & Sons, 20, Harton Garpen,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each Hox. Price 2s. 9d. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 











LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep IN THE Royat Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speeay,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

astounding REMEDIES for SORE LEGS.—Ex ract of a 
letter from Mr. Taylor, Dispensing Chemist, Emsworth. “To 
Professor Holloway,—Sir,—In consequence of the extraordinary 
eure effected by the use of your Pills and Ointment on Ann Macey, 
I deem it necessary to acquaint youof it. She was severely afflicted 
with sore legs and after using endless remedies without benefit 
she was induced to try your medicaments, and the result was 
perfectly astounding, for.after a few applications of them, her legs 
were perfectly cured.—Sold by al] Medicine Venders throughout the 
world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constan 
tinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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224, REGENT STREET, LONDON, June 1856, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY. 








Mr. MAYALL begs to announce that he has made considerable Additions to his Premises, in order that his visitors 
(however numerous) may receive immediate attention and accommodation. A Suite of Apartments has been fitted up in 
the adjoining house expressly for the Nobility, Gentry, and Ladies requiring more privacy than the Public Gallery 
affords, 


A New Gallery of Pictures has also been formed for the Exhibition of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Individuals, 
A detailed Catalogue is in preparation, pending which it may be mentioned, that during the past season Mr. Mayall has 
had the honour of sittings from the DISTINGUISHED PERSONS NAMED BELOW; many of whom have given permission to 


include copies in his Exhibition. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALFRED. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS HELENA. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE.OF ARGYLL, K.G. | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


RIGHT. HON. THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 
THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 


MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF AYLESBURY. 


RIGHT HON, THE EARL GRANVILLE. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 





RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

RIGHT HON, LORD PALMERSTON.; 

RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 

RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD. 

RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARROWBY. 

RIGHT HON, SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 

RIGHT HON. LORD CANNING, Governor-General of India. 
EARL OF WICKLOW, 


RIGHT HON. THE LORD PANMURE, 
RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY. 

RIGHT HON. SIR CORNWALL LEWIS. 
THE LATE SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 
RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
RIGHT HON. LORD ELCHO. 

RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. 

RIGHT HON. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 





THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR, 
SIR HAMILTON SEYMOUR, G.C.B. 
THE HON. J. BUCHANAN, late U.S. Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 
THE HON, G. M. DALLAS, present U.S. Minister. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DE LACY EVANS. 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE BERKELEY. 
GENERAL SCARLETT. 

GENERAL CATOR. 

COLONEL DOUGLASS. 


GENERAL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 
GENERAL BEATSON. 

LORD LUCAN, 

LORD STORMONT. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, Ese. 
SOLOMON HART, Esq., R.A, 


W. C. MACREADY, Esq. 
SAMUEL PHELPS, Ese. 
SIMS REEVES, Ese. 
ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
CHARLES KEAN, Esq. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
SIR B. C. BRODIE. 
PROFESSOR FARADAY. 











R. LESLIE, Esq., R.A. HERR FORMES. PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
GEORGE LANCE, Esg., R.A. M, JULLIEN. PROFESSOR TAYLOR. 
SIR W. NEWTON, R.A. — ROBSON, Esq. DR. HASSALL. 

J. BAILEY, Esq., R.A. B, WEBSTER, Esq. &e, &e, 


« We saw in Mr. Mayall’s Gallery a score or two of Portraits of men whom we know personally ; each one was the man himself— 


a living likeness, such as the most skilful painter could never set before us; they are as far superior to the multitude of Photographic, 


Caricatures one-sees in every great thoroughfare, as a delicate engraving on Steel or Copper is to a coarse wood-cut.”—ARrtT JOURNAL. 











London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and og a 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvurpar, June 7, 1856 
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